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| I HAD procured a chaplain to be engaged 
for me ia London, whom I expected with 
impatience. He did not arriye till after 
the expiration of five months. He was 
a man of merit» and virtue. His arrival 
"afforded me the firſt emotion of pleaſure, 
which I had experienced ſince my de- 
parture from London. I was always re- 
ligiouſly inclined, but true religion can 
never be in alliance with violent paſſions; 
its ſublime and conſolatory ſentiments re- 
quire. a mind free from an attachment to 
the world, and mine was not yet arrived 
at that happy ſtate. Thus the idea of 
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having obtained an enlightened director of 
my ſpiritual concerns in Mr. Conolly, 
(for that was the name of the clergyman,) 


occupied my imagination much leſs than 


the hope I entertained of gaining a reſpect- 
able friend, who would do. me juſtice. 


The duty of confeſſion, which is generally 


eſteemed the moſt painful preſcribed by 
the Catholic religion, becomes a con- 


fidence the moſt conſolatory to the hearts 
of virtuous men, wounded by the ſhafts of 
calumny. It is highly gratifying to ſuch ' 
minds to be able to talk of their innocence 


Vith a certainty of inſpiring no ſuſpicion 


of their ſincerity. It was thus that 1 
haſtened with eagerneſs to lay open my 
whole ſoul before Mr. Conolly; and from 


that moment, being aſſured of his eſteem, 


his ſociety became as neceſſary as it was 


agreeable to me. He led me to make 


reflections of great utility to me, by 
ſhe wing me that all my misfortunes ſprung 
from myſelf. In fact, Providence had 
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00 me a huſband of an amiable cha- 
racter, the tenderneſs and mildneſs of 
whoſe diſpoſition ſeemed calculated to en- 
ſure my felicity; and I ſhould have been 
completely happy; if I had been capable 
of regulating my feelings' by the wiſe and 
falutary precepts of religion: but blindly 
ſurrendering myſelf to the dominion -of 
the moſt impetuous of paſſions, I ſacri- 
ficed my quiet, my health, and my repu- 
tation. In ſhort, all the bleſſings of nature 
and fortune became uſeleſs, or rather 
ſerved no other purpoſe than to augment 
the bitterneſs of my affliftion, and to give 
. additional force af notoriety to the ca- 
lumnies of my enemies. 

Two months after the arrival of Mr. 
Conolly, obtained intelligence of a cir- 
cumſtance which, from the pleaſure it 
excited im my breaſt, convinced me how 
much I ſtill loved lord Clarendon. 1 


read in the public papers that the in- 


. 9 had had a rupture with 
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him, and had quitted him for the young earl 


of ***, Mr. Conolly adviſed me to take 
advantage of fo fortunate a period, and 


try to recall che affections of lord Cla- 
rendon. He offered to ſet out imme- 


diately to London, to obtain an interview 
with his lordſhip, and to ſpeak to him 


with all the energy of feeling and of 


truth, without diſcovering that I was ac- 


5 quainted with his intention. I oppoſed 


this project very | feebly, and the honeſt 
chaplain departed without delay. Our 
hopes were cruelly deceived! Mr. Conolly 

wrote me word at the expiration: of 4 


month, that, notwithſtanding repeated and 


very preſſing ſolicitations, he had not been 
able to obtain even a moment's audience 
of lord Clarendon. He concluded his 
letter by informing me that his ſucceſſion 
to an eſtate in Ireland called him thither, 


and that he was on the eve of departure 


for that kingdom. This letter rene wed 


all my grief. My affliction, however, was 


5 ſurpaſſed C 
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ſurpaſſed by my reſentment; love was 
not extinguiſned in my bieaſt, but it 
no longer governed with abſolute ſway ; 
indignation, wounded pride, and vain re- 
gret were then the cauſes of my greateſt 
trouble; and ſuch emotions are the more 
_ eaſily ſupported, when one has experienced 
the tortures of the tendereſt and moſt un- 
fortunate attachment. I was, above all, 
alarmed at finding myſelf in perfect ſo- 
litude; I felt deſirous to give vent to my 
forrow, and was anxious to divert my 
mind from reflecting on my miſery, Mr. 
Conolly s departure for Ireland diſtreſſed 
and afflicted me; it appeared to me that he 
ought to have ſacrificed his hopes to have 
returned to offer ſome conſolation to my 
woes. The unfortunate are unreaſonable 
and unjuſt in their expectations; becauſe 
their ſufferings rendering them credulous, 
they are eaſily induced to believe that the 
compaſſion” they inſpire is in proportion 
to their OT, and therefore expect 
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every attention which may tend to alleviate 
the keenneſs of their feelings; and it 
diſappointed, they imagine. that they are 
deceived and betrayed. In the condition 


to which I was reduced, I was no longer 


capable of contributing to my ↄn relief; 
my talents ceaſed to afford me a refource z 
muſic enervated my mind, and brought 
to my recollection ſcenes I wiſhed for. 
ever to forget. I was incapacitated from 


application to any thing, and I had be- 


ſides been too well acquainted with the 
happineſs and ſatisfaction experienced in 
giving pleaſure to others, to be able to 
exert myſelf without the incitement of 


emulation. Reading had no longer chatms 


for me; books on ſerious ſubjects fatigued 
me, and romances agonized my heart, 


The return of ſpring, far from contributing 


to give. me caſe, added only to my me- 


. lanchaly. During the whole winter I had 


not left the houſe; from the firſt ap- 
e of ſpring 1 | ans take long 
Walks, 
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. 
walks, and beheld, with as great emotion 
as fear, the woods and meadows through 

which 1 had ſtrayed in times of greater 

happineſs. I entered into my cloſer, the 

paintings in which continually recalled to 
my imagination the lively image of my 
paſt felicity, and remained there without 

diſquietude : being accuſtomed to ſee them 
every hour in the day, I at length began 
to regard them with indifference ; but the 
trees and the verdure of the fields that 
preſented themſelyes to me only in my 
walks, made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon 
me. It is by means of our feelings and 
by the force of our imagination that the 
continuance of ſorrow and of an unhappy 
paſſion is prolonged ; there is a fair pro- 
ſpect of comfort and of a radical cure, 
when cuſtom has familiariſed us to thoſe 
objects which may bring to our recollec- 
tion the ſubject of our regret. This is 
the reaſon why perſons endowed with a 
yy imagination poſſeſs. greater Ent 
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lity than others; it often | happens that 


they do not love with greater fervency, 


but they forget with greater difficulty; a 


mere nothing will awaken in their minds 
the remembrance of the moſt diſtant 
event, and renew the deluſion of feelings 
which were almoſt extinguiſhed. I was 
married early in the ſpring; and I cannot 


give an idea of the emotion which the 


finging of the birds, the fight of the 


opening bloſſoms, and the firſt verdure 


of the fields, excited in. my breaſt, 


Thomſon brought me one morning a 


noſegay of violets and primroſes, which 1 
had not yet ſeen; I ſhuddered at the 


| ſight of them, for I had been accuſtomed 


to receive from lord Clarendon a ſimilar 


preſent every day in this month...... 
The fragrance of thoſe flowers ſo forcibly 
preſented to my fancy the time when 1 


loved with the greateſt ardour, that at the 
moment, I imagined that I loved ſtill more 


than ever. I placed this enchanted noſegay 
e 5 e de 
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on a table, and obſerving a chair by the 
fide of me, I exclaimed, Great God! there 
he fat, in this very apartment, on the very 
chair which I now behold. He it was 
that gathered theſe flowers, and has juſt 
brought them to me! .. . . O, what an in- 
N deluſion exhales from thoſe per- 
fumes! ..... As I ſpoke theſe words, 
alarmed at e wandering of my fancy, 

I aroſe in haſte, and, with tears in my 
eyes, went and ſhut myſelf up in another 
room. Theſe new impreſſions were in- 
ſenſibly effaced like others which had 
preceded them, but though ] was freed 
from the violence of anxious feelings, I 
did not regain my tranquillity. - Strong 
. paſſions agitate, torment, and rend the 
heart; but they occupy it entirely, and 
while they are in force, one is at leaſt 
relieved from ennui : they are an inexhauſt- 
ible ſource of new feelings and fentiments ; 
dut when they are extinguiſhed, they leave 


n void in the ſoul. Peace, that 
. 5 firſt 
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firſt of human bleſſings, is the happy fruit of 
i  Giſcretion; I experienced too ſtrongly, that 
| It is not to be recovered in an inſtant: 
liberated at laſt from a, fatal paſſion, I was 
not capable of eſtimating the value of that 
liberty to which I was reſtored ; it ap- 
peared to me, that life without a ſerious 
A attachment, ceaſed to be any thing but 
an infipid vegetation. I was compelled to 
renounce. loye for ever; and yet an object 
of adoration was neceſſary to my happi- 
neſs, and I imagined that friendſhip would 
afford one. Then it was that I ſeverely 
reproached myſelf for having neglected 
many favourable opportunities of acquiring 
a friend. I did not regret the tranſitory 
connections formed through vanity, which 
Merit not the name or which they are 
. honoured ; but I had "ſpent two years in 
London, and in the crowd which at firſt 
| ſurrounded me, I no doubt might have 
found a woman whoſe heart would have 
eee with mine, Alas! can a heart 
occupied 
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occupied by love devote itſelf to any thing 
elſe ? and dares it, in the ſtate of delirium 
occaſioned by the agitations of that paſſion, 
offer itſelf to friendſhip? no; it is only 
worthy of that bleſſing when it can be 
entirely ſurrendered to it. It is only a 
mind free and at eaſe that can reliſh the 
charms of a ſentiment ſo pure; and he who 
termed friendſhip the wiſe man's paſſion, 
was equally capable of valuing and defining 
it. Theſe different ideas naturally ſug- 
geſted to me the remembrance of lord 
Elby; he was the only friend I had ever 
had, and the only perſon in the world 
who knew me thoroughly, and was in- 4 
condition to do me complete juſtice. He 

wrote to me regularly, and J anſwered 
him punctually; his letters were always 
dated from Paris, and addreſſed to his 
correſpondent in London, who tranſmitted 
them to me. I received them for a long 
time with the indifference I felt for every 


r pe which had no relation to lord 
B 6 | Clarendony 
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Clarendon, but for ſome months paſt I 
had found them more - intereſting, and 
at length they became neceſſary to my 
happineſs. One muſt have lived in per- 
fect ſolitude to conceive the gratification 
of an epiſtolary - correſpondence with 
an amiable perſon whom one eſteems. 
The earl had a ſuperior underſtanding, 


and wrote with uncommon elegance; I 


expected the arrival of the poſt with an 

impatience which increaſed every day; 
When I read his letters, I was aftoniſhed 
that I had not been more ſenſible to ſuch. 

diſtinguiſhed merit; and, on my part, I. 
wrote to him more carefully, more circum- 
ſtantially, and, above all, with ſtronger ex- 


preſſions of friendſhip than I had been 


accuſtomed to. As I addreſſed him with 
perfe& confidence, I informed him that 
the remembrance of lord Clarendon no 


longer difturbed my repoſe. In anſwer 
to one of theſe letters, he wrote me word, 


* before he ſet out for Italy, he was; 
under 
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under the indiſpenſable neceſſity of return- 
ing to England, and reſiding ſome wecks in 

London ; he added, that it would give him 
great pain to be ſo near without ſeeing 
me, eſpecially on the eve of another journey, 
which would at leaſt continue for two 2 
and that, if I would permit him, he Would | 
make a tour into Derbyſhire, viſit Gen 82 . 
and would from thence come to ſee me in- q, 
cognito, and paſs a few hours with me. I felt 
that, after the calumnies of Which I had 
been the object, prudence and deco- 
rum obliged me to give a poſitive re- 
fuſal ro ſuch à propoſition; but I eager» 
ly defired the interview; and I thought 
that lord Clarendon, who knew my inno- 
| cence, could not : reaſonably - condemn the 
ſtep ; that I was obliged to account to him 
alone for my conduct; and that it would be 
folly, and even cowardice, to facrifice to the. 
vain opinions of the world the pleaſure f 

ſeeing a faithful friend for a few moments, 
This was bad reaſoning ; for to veſolve ta. 
$i 1 take 
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take a ſtep which would neceſſarily lead to 
evil interpretations is in ſome degree juſtifping 


calumny, or at leaſt renouncing the right of 


complaint. But to ſet at defiance public 


opinion, to abandon all circumſpection, and 


to imagine that the way to take revenge for 
injuſtice is to give freſh arms to male volence, 


is the greateſt misfortune which can happen 


to perſons ſuffering under malicious ſlander, 


who to little experience of the world unite a 


certain haughtineſs of character. I replied to 
the earl's letter, that I ſhould feel great plea- 
ſure in converfing with him, but that I would 
either not ſee him at all, or would receive 
him openly and without concealment. In 
fa, after I had adopted the imprudent re- 


ſolution to ſee him, I onght not to have 
concealed it. When one decides upon riſk- 


ing a trifling action, which has nothing 
criminal in it, one ſhould reſolve to per- 


form it with the courage of innocence. I 


received no anſwer to this letter, and I ſup- 
poſed that the carl was on the road and 
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would ſhortly arrive ; I was not deceived. I 
expected him with an impatience mingled with - 
ſome degree of emotion; I felt that his preſence 
would forcibly recall to my mind all the mi- 
ſery I had endured: to this idea I added the 
dread of the falfe interpretation which malice 
would not fail to give to this viſit. Theſe 
various thoughts diſtreſſed and agitated my 
mind; in the mean time I counted the 
hours, and time ſeemed to paſs on more 
lowly: than uſual. One evening, as I was 
ſitting in a little pavilion ſituate in the middle 
of a wood near my houſe, I heard the ſound 
of haſty footſteps in the path which led to 
the pavilion; 1 liſtened attentively; when 
ſuddenly the door opened, and I ' beheld the 
earl ſtanding before me: my firſt impulſe 
was to meet him and offer him my hand, 
but, on a moment's reflection, with bluſhes in 
my face, I ſtopped, and the cruel fear that this 
ſort ot perplexity was obſerved by him, created 
ſo much embarraſſment, that I entirely loſt 
my — was unable to look up. The 
earl 
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earl did not appear to obſerve” my confuſion, 
but advancing eagerly, with an air of ten- 
derneſs he laid hold of my hands, Which he 
kiſſed, and after uttering a: few half-form- 
ed words, we fat down. His frank and 
manly behaviour ſoon ſet me at eaſe: at 
length I had the courage to look up at him, 
when I was alarmed at his haggard looks and 
the alteration of his perſon. When I ex- 
preſſed theſe ſenſations, he faid, „I did not 
wiſnh to excite your ſenſibility by ſorrowſul 
details, you had miſery enough of your own 
to encounter, therefore I have never men- 4 
tioned mine in my letters to you: but if the 
monſtrous ingratitude of lord Clarendon 
has afflicted you, I have not ſuffered leſs from 
his abſurd injuſtice towards me. I loved 
him with enthuſiaſm ; my friendſhip for him 
was the ruling paſſion of my heart for fifteen 
years; a ſentiment of that nature, do not 
doubt it, leaves ſtronger impreſſions on the 
mind than love can poſſibly do. Thus, added 
he, ſmiling; 1 have not been able to recover 


my 
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my health, but you are already reſtored to 
your former beauty.” This ſpeech affected 
me ſtrongly, and the laſt ſentence excited an 
emotion of ſurpriſe, which I could not con- 
ceal, for lord Elby had never before ſaid a 
ſingle ſyllable on my. perſon, and this ſort of 
compliment appeared aſtoniſhing from his 
lips. At preſent,” ſaid I to him, „ it is 
perfectly indifferent to me whether I am 
beautiful or not, but I believe it is the firſt 
time in my life I ever heard you make ſuch a 
remark,” —* In fact, replied the earl, © I 
am not naturally of a diſpoſition very gal- 
lant; beſides eſteem alone was ſufficient to 
interdi&t the uſe of ſuch language towards 
you; and before I had avowed the moſt 
tender attachment to you, -I was not tempted 
to employ it. The. adored wife of lord 
Clarendon was in my eyes not a woman, but 
a celeſtial being, a divinity whom I ſhould. 
have thought I profaned by daring to con- 
template her perfections. My admiration 
ſtill preſerves the religious reſpe& for you 
0 with 
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with which the title then fo facred inſpired 
me; the motive is changed, but the feeling is 
unaltered, _ Thus you will always continue 
to be the woman whom I ſhall reverence the 
moſt, and whom I ſhall praiſe the leaſt, 
Yet,” continued he, „I muſt ſtill praiſe you 
for one thing, which has entirely confirmed 
me in the opinion which I had formed of your 
mode of thinking; it is my open and undiſ- 
guiſed reception here; you have made me 
bluſh with ſhame at the timid concealment 1 
. propoſed ; for in truth ſuch precautions are 
neceſſary to vice alone, but virtue would 
degrade itſelf by employing them.“ Yet,” 
replied I, “do you not think that your ene- 
mies and mine may take a ſerious advantage 
of this ſtep ? “ By no means,” ſaid he; in- 

terrupting me. I ſtayed four days in Lon- 
don, I was at court, and mixed with the 
great world; I thought your laſt letter ſo ad- 
mirable, that I ſhewed it to many perſons 
capable of appreciating its value, and among 


others to the ducheſs of ***, - who was ſo 
215 enchanted 
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enchanted with it, that ſhe mentioned it to 
the Queen, and that princeſs expreſſed a 
ſincere eſteem for the frankneſs of your 
conduct. On the whole,” purſued he, I 
clearly ſaw that you were much miſtaken in 
the ſuppoſition that your reputation had been 
tarniſned; all the world eſteems and pities 
you, and the ſcandalous conduct of lord 
Clarendon is of itſelf ſufficient for your 
juſtification,” . You relieve my anxiety,” 

ſaid 1; *“ but nevertheleſs I am cruelly ca- 
lumniated in the public papers.“ — Two 
or three enemies are ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe,” he replied ; © and, in fact, libels are 
only proofs of the malice of envy: I can 
aſſure you, that even in the firſt moments of 
your ſeparation from lord Clarendon, all 
the reaſonable part of the world was on your 
ſide. You know, undoubtedly, what the 
Queen 2 publicly the day after your de- 
parture.— “ I am entirely ignorant of it,” 

faid I, © That ſurpriſes me much,” he 


| agked; « far it was printed | in many of the 
| public 
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public papers which I read in France: I will 


relate to you the Queen s own words faithfully, 
and therefore without reſerve. They were 
ſpeaking of your exile, and the Queen ſaid, 
The ſtory which ſome perſons have circu- 
lated on this ſubject has not common ſenſe ; 
the auſtere manners-and virtue of lord Elby, 


and lady Clarendon's attachment to her huſ- 
band, will not allow me to give the leaſt 


credit to ſuch an impoſture,” 

I liſtened with the greateſt attention to theſe 
flattering ſpeeches; and the earl added to 
this narration ſeveral other circumſtances of 
the fame nature, which made all the impreſ- 


ſion on me he could deſire. The night 
having come on, I was deſirous of returning 


to the houſe: the earl gave me his arm, and 


we walked on together. When I found 


myſelf alone with a man that lord Claren- 
don believed to be his rival, in the thickeſt 


part of the wood, and in perfect darkneſs, I 


felt a ſenſation of pain which the earl's 
converſation could not diſſipate. I recol- 
| lected 
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lected that I had never walked in this wood 
at ſuch an hour with any man but lord Cla- 
rendon ; this thought excited ſtrong emotions 
of tenderneſs and ſorrow in my heart, but as 
I approached my houſe, I felt another ſort 
of embarraſſment ſtil more diſtreſſing ; I 
was dreadfully alarmed at the idea of ap- 
pearing before my ſervants accompanied by 
the earl. I told him my fears. It is true, 
he ſaid, © that the want of light, and the groſs 
conception of domeſtics demand - peculiar 
precaution at our hands; let us ſepatate, I 
will go ſeek my horſes, which are at the 
entrance of the wood, and do you gain 
the garden, and go quietly into the houſe 
as if you had not met me, and T will not Join 
you till an hour has elapſed. Charmed with 
this expedient, I haſtened to quit the earl, 
and returned to my houſe. and ' dpartment: 


without being perceived; but there I refſected 


on the myſtery of our conduct, and re- 
pented that I had acted fo, conſidering how 
much it bore the appearance of intrigue. 
b- 69 th About 
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About three quarters of an hour after, the 
earl was announced. Since my return to the 
country, even during the time that Mr. Co- 
nolly was with me, I had always ſat in a ſmall 
cloſet next my own apartment; but not being 
willing to receive the earl with ſo much fa- 


miliarity, I ordered him to be ſhewn-into the 


drawing-room, and deſired them to lay a cloth 
in the eating-parlour, into which I had never 
once ſet my foot ſince my arrival. Aſter 
giving theſe orders, I went into the drawing-' 
room, where I found the earl ſtanding with 
his arms acroſs, and walking ſlowly back- 
wards and forwards with an air of chagrin ; 


I myſelf felt my heart beat violently ; he 


came to me, and taking one of my hands, 
while tears fell from his eyes, he preſſed it in 
his in the profoundeſt ſilence, and led me to 
a ſofa, where, ſeating himſelf by my ſide, he 
faid, “I cannot expreſs what I feel on finding 


myſelf in this room! . . It is now near 


four years ſince. we were together !.. . . O, 
what a dreadful change has taken place in 
eh | tuat 
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that time ! The future, the terrible future was 
then in our hands, it depended ſolely on our 


reaſon, our feelings, and our will, -but now 
chance and fortune will decide on it according 
to their caprice!“ The earl pronounced theſe 
words with ſo much emotion, and in ſo ſolemn 
a tone, that I was as ſtrongly affected as him- 
ſelf. After a few minutes he recovered him- 
ſelf, but yet I remarked that his mind was 
leſs at eaſe than it was during the conver- 
fation we had lately held together. I felt 
indebted to him; I attributed his melancholy 
to pure and affecting motives, which did ho- 
nour to his hearr; the more I examined, the 


more] diſcovered a ſimilarity in our mode of 
thinking, and became the more attached to him. 


At ten o'clock ſupper was announced; we 
adjourned to the parlour, where the recollec- 
tions which had intruded on us in the drawing- 


room were tenewed. For my own part, I 


was ſtrangely confuſed at finding myſelf tete- 
tete with the ear] in the preſence of my 


ſervants, I experienced that invincible un- 


2 eaſineſs 
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ealineſs which delicate minds always feel when 


they have ſuffered themſelves to be induced to 


do what they ſecretly diſapprove. The earl, at 
the commencement of ſupper, conſtantly 
| ſpoke to me in French, on account of the 
attendants, while I affected to anſwer in 
Engliſh, in order that they might under- 
ſtand what was ſaid ; he eaſily gueſſed my 
motive, and then the converſation was en- 
tirely in Engliſh, and was confined to indif- 
ferent ſubjects: on riſing from table, I diſ- 
miſſed the earl, who retired, and I returned 
to my apartment. I felt it neceſſary to be by 
myſelf,that I might reflect on what paſſed with- 
in me. Iwasdelightedat the earl's arrival; iſo- 
lated; abandoned by the whole world deprived 
for ſuch a length of time of all converſation, it 
was highly gratifying toſee a faithful friend, who 
knew my heart, and who appeared to ſhare 
all my feelings. Nevertheleſs, I could not 


- ſhake off a kind of remorſe which I expe- 


rienced, when I reflected that the man who 


* my lover, ſhould be alone 
with 
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with me under the ſame roof, and that 
he would paſs ſome days with me. The 
more I conſidered this, the more did 
the idea ſtrike and diſtreſs me. Under 
the pretext of a flight indiſpoſition, I 
made one of my women ſleep in my 
chamber; I was deſirous of ſurrounding 
myſelf with witneſſes, while I bluſhed at 
theſe humiliating precautions, which. con- 
vinced me, by woeful experience, that 
the obſervation of a certain decorum is 
ſo much the more reſpeCtable, that ane - 
cannot deviate from it without being ex- 
| poſed to degrading ſulpicions, or at leaſt 
to the dread of them; and that then one 
is compelled to have recourſe to artifice, 
which frequently anſwers no other end than 
to conceal the diſtreſs of a tormenting 
conſcience. I flept not, and I reſolved to 
exact a promiſe from the earl that he would 
not paſs his nights in my houſe, ' I knew 
that he had left his carriage and ſervants 
at a village about ſix miles from my re- 
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ſidence, and I determined to requeſt him 
to ſleep there every night. I did not 
reflect on the confuſion I ſhould feel on 
making a propoſal which preſuppoſed ſuch 
diſgraceful fears; but in the morning, 
when on the point of meeting him, I 
perceived that I ſhould never have cou- 
rage enough to ſpeak to him*on the ſub- 
jet: beſide the delicacy which prevented 
me from explaining my thoughts, I was 
fearful of diſpleaſing him, and of changing 
the. opinion he had formed of the frank- . 


peſs and energy of my character. The 


moſt dangerous means of ſeduction which 
an- artful man can employ with a young 
female, are the exalting her deſects into 
ſublime virtues, and perſuading her,' that 
he ſees and admires in her the faults which 
he wiſhes her to poſſeſs, ſuch as temerity, 
imprudence, and a contempt for the opi- 


nion of the world. Notwithſtanding I 


am too ſuſceptible of enthuſiaſm, I am 
ſtill naturally of a timid and reſerved diſ- 
17 Poſition; 
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poſition ; but the earl praiſed me on the 
deciſion of my character to ſuch exceſs, 
that I was deſirous of keeping up that 
appearance in his. eyes. The foundation 
of corruption is laid the moment praiſe 
undeſerved is preſented to one, and when, 
far from regretting it, one has the weak 
neſs to liſters to it with pleaſure, It is 
an invitation to flattery,. which is never at- 
tended to with impunity, and which has 
. ruined more women than love. 

As ſoon as I was dreſſed, I aſked if the 
ear] was riſen; and my aſtoniſhment was 
exceſſive, when I learned that he had nor 
* ſept in the houſe. Thomſon told me, 
that the evening before, after having ſtaid 
a few minutes in the apartment which had 
been prepared for him, he left it, ſaying, 
that, wiſhing to write to London, he 
wanted a paper which he had left in his 


carriage, and that in conſequence. he had 25 


taken a guide, who conducted him to the 
village. I ſuſpected that there was ſome 
TA: myſtery 
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myſtery in this conduct, and I waited im- 
patiently for the earl, who did not arrive 
till noon. I immediately aſked him why 
he had not lept in the houſe. « Your 
curioſity,” rephed he, « embarraſſes me; 
but ſince it is impoſſible for me to conceal 8 
any thing from you, I muſt confeſs the , 
truth, even at the riſk of appearing puerile 
and puſillanimous. Conſider,” ſaid he, 
«. that after I quitted you laſt night, on a 
ſudden it ſtruck me that punctilious de- 
corum required perhaps that I ſhould not 
take up my reſidence in your houſe alone 
with you; I am not naturally of a fearful 
diſpoſition, but you have made me a true 
coward.” At thefe words 1 was fo af 
feed, that, without being able to ſpeak, 
I offered my hand to the earl; who muſt | 
have - obſerved the joy and tenderneſs he *' 
bad excited; but he, feigning not to per- 
ceive it, continued: © I] am certain, that with 
_ the intrepidity which heaven has granted 
© you, you muſt think me e very weak and ex- 
trayagant.” | 


This 


© * ſeduced my reaſon and ſubc 


that natural inclination vo 
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This laſt expreſſion of the earPs in- 
fpired me with ſo blind a confidence in him, 
that from that moment I ceaſed to reflect on 
| eircumſtances which might wound'decorum 
and injure my reputation; it appeared to 
me that ' ought to entruſt the care of it 
intitely to a friend ſo attentive, ſo prudent, 
and whoſe mode of thinking had ſo extra- 
ordinaty a conformity with my own. Thus 
it was that this man, profoundly arsful, 
d my heart. 
Knowing perfectly well my.c aractef, which 
he had ſtudied fo long, he is convinced 
never have 
attracted me towards him; but he con- 
trived to create and form between us an 
artificial ſympathy in the plagg, af affec- 
tion, by divining my thavights and diſ- 


gquietudes, by penetrating into my ſcru- 
ples, which he affected not to perceive, 


the better to turn them to his purpoſe, and 
by confiding them to me as his own ſen- 
timents. The violence of his paſſions 
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38 
had corrupted his heart, but his mind, na- 
turally great and generous, ſtill attached 
him to virtue by its remorſe and keen 
feelings; he could ſtill comprehend the 
ſtruggles and emotions ſhe could. excite, 
a ſpecies. of penetration which ſuperiority 
of intelle& alone can never ſupply ; in 
ſhort, led aſtray and vitiated, but not 
totally debaſed, he had renounced, without 
being able to deſtroy his principles, and 
he had facrificed, but ſtill preſerved chem 
in ſpite of himſelf, ; 
He ſtaid fix weeks with me, 3 
taking care. to ſleep at tho village. Du- 
ring the whole of that time the reſt of his 
conduct correſponded with the idea he;had 
given me of his prudence. I never re- 
ccived him but in the drawing · oo 
he deſired, me to keep Thomſon, and 
two or three other ſervants conſtantly in a 
neighbouring apartment. One of my 
women almoſt always was employed in em- 


broidering in the very room in which we 
a J 
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were; beſides he was act attended 


by a child ſix of ſeven years old, the fon 
of one of my people, whom the earl, 


pretending to have a friendſhip for him, 
brought with him when he made. me a 
_. viſit, and detained the whole day. In 


our walks, if we left the earden, he wiſhed 
me always to be followed by a domeſtic ; 
in ſhort, it was impoſſible to carry farther 

the muſt ſcrupulous obſervance - of de- 


corum. His ſociety became every day 
more agreeable : at the time of our firſt ac- 


| quaintance I had diſcovered in him a ſu- 
perior mind and great ſenſibility, but he 
was then grave and abſent; he thought 
not of pleaſing me, and was ſolely em- 
ployed in efforts to "ſtudy my character 
and gain my eſteem ;. I knew not the in- 


exhauſtible ' reſources of his judgment and 


imagination ; his converſation was at once 
ſolid, iptereſting, and affecting. His 
pleaſantry was full of juſtneſs of thought, 
1 founded on ſolid reaſon. He had 


* great 
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great Originality. of ideas, and a peculiar 
manner of varying : converſation, by paſ- 
ſing eaſily and naturally from a frivolous 
to a ſerious ſubject, from melancholy to 
gaiety. Never has the ſeductive art of 
patient liſtening been carried farther; he 
appeared to forget himſelf entirely; and 
he ſeemed, to the object whom he wiſhed to 
pleaſe, to talk ſolely for the purpoſe of aſking. 
fer inſorma/ ion; and the moſt ingenious 
things he ſaid looked like a neceſſary reply, 
which was the more agrecable, as one 
flattered one's-ſelf with the honour of in- 
ſpiring the idea. He often congratulated | 
me on having been able' to regain my _ 
peace and tranquillity. At leaſt,” faid 
he one day to me, “ your - misfortunes 
protect you for ever againſt the moſt im- 
perious of the paſſions ; and the more be- 
cauſe you have experienced only the pains 
of love, without ever having taſted its 
delights, for lord Clarendon was not ca- 
pable of loving. It would be miſery far 
| 3-2 ſur- 
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ſurpaſſing any you can feel, to reject the 

object which had truly been ſenſible to 
the force of that ſtrong paſſion.. What a 
dangerous remembrance would ſuch 2 
feeling encourage! What bleſſings in life, 
what kind of felicity would be capable of 
affording conſolation for the loſs of ſuch 
happineſs? —44 But,” I replied, “ n 

always talk as if you had never known 

love, and yet, in ſpite of your auſterity, 
it is generally imagined that you were 
ſeriouſly attached to lady I., and 
lord: Clarendon believed that you were 
paſſionately in love.“ - Paſſionate- 

ly in love!” exclaimed the earl, “and 
is it lady Clarendon who profanes ſuch 
an expreſſion,  by- uſing it ſo lightly ? No, 
' madam, I have never been paſſionately in 
love! I knew my own heart, and at the 
the fame time wiſhed to perform thoſe 
duties which are impoſed on every man 
| who has the advantage or misfortune to be 
born 1 in civilized ſociety ; and if I had 
| "ec. loved 
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loved vehemently, I ſhould ill have paid 
that ſacred debt, for I ſhould have been 
the worlt ſubject in the three kingdoms.” 
* Why ſo,” ſaid I, “ if*you had fe- 
lefted a proper objeft ?”— Þ entreat you 
to believe,” he anſwered, . that I could 
not have attached myſelf to a vicious or 
 narrow-minded perſon, ſo that I ſhould 
have made an excellent choice. But tell 
me, I pray, madam, whether you, who 
have loved with ardour, were not very. 
unhappy when lord Clarendon quitted you 
ſo often to go to paſs four or five hours in the 
- Houſe of Lords, or when he went to any 
political club to diſcuſs the intereſts of the 
nation for whole days together? | Well 
then, if he had loved as he was beloved;he 
| would have abandoned buſineſs, politics, 
ſociety, and the univerſe itſelf; he would 
Kill have been here and at your knees, 
forgetting, without a pang, what is termed 
glory, which is at the. beſt but a fubſti- 
tute for happineſs. But to prove to you 
J N the 
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the effect which love would have pro- 
duced on me, I will tell you merely that 
I had a mother, whom I loſt at the age 
of ſixteen # her affection for me was 
incomparable, and J loved her to idolatry. 
I have felt a thouſand times that I never 
could have ſupported her anxiety and 
agonies during the war, and that if the 
had lived, I fhould undoubtedly have 
quitted the ſervice. This is the reaſon, 
madam, why I never have been, and never 
ſhall be a paſſionate lover. 

It was by means of diſcourſes Gmilar t to 
this, that lord Elby, with an addreſs, the 


depth and ſkilfulneſs of which I cannot © 


delineate, contrived to infinuate himſelf 
into my heart, and to give birth, if not to 
the paſſion he painted fo well, at leaſt to an 


' unbounded confidence, the moſt lively | 


and tender intereſt, and an eſteem” bor-- 
_ dering, on admiration. In general, all my 
paſſions, with the exception of that of 
agg which my heart is not ſulceptible, | 
c 6 are 
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are in the extreme; I can neither deſpiſe, 
nor eſteem with moderation, nor pardon 
by halves. Thoſe faults and injuries 
which do not excite in me the moſt vio- 
lent indignation, always obtain from me 
an | entire forgiveneſs ; in ſhort, I am ä 


not capable of feeling moderate emo». 


tions, I either love not at all, or I 


love with enthuſiaſm, This is at leaſt 


what I was at that time: I hope that 


experience, my misfortunes, and my 


errors, have reformed _ alle of Wk 4 a 


| The * who am of al my and) 
nions, demonſtrated ſtrong religious ſen» 


_  timents, although, as a Proteſtant, he 


ſometimes gently ridiculed what he called 
my ſuperſtition, but he always ſaid that 
that ſort of devotion was adapted to the 


female character: © fear and timidity,“ he 


obſerved, © are in them endearing qualities; 

candour and ſimplicity their greateſt orna« 
ments; thus I love to obſerve in them a 
| piety 
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piety eredulous, minute, and timorous, 
but eſpecially when they have intellect: 
it is for this reaſon that I have always been 
of opinion, that the catholic religion of all 
the ſeats of chriſtianity is beſt calcu- 
lated for them; the women muſt have 
been the inventors of the veneration paid 
to-relics, from the ſame feeling which in- 
duces them to value ſo much a cypher, a 
riband, or a lock of hair, preſented to them 
by a favoured lover.“ 

The earl's conduct agreed perfectly with 
his language; he prevailed on me to read 
Sherlock's Works, and lent me Tes penstes 
de Paſcal, which, as he faid, he AID 
carried about him. 

The earl added to theſe artifices a pa- 
tience extremely rare in perſons of ſo lively 
an imagination and ſuch ſtrong paſſions. 
He never was imprudently eager to claim 
approbation, he knew how to wait for a 
Proper opportunity, and to take advantage 
| ol it with inimitable art. For example, 
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though he manifeſted extreme confidence 
-in me, I remarked that he failed in one 
point, for he never mentioned his wife. 
More than one reaſon made me deſirous 
of interrogating him on the ſubject, and 
one evening J told him that I had a queſ- 
tion to put to him which I feared -would 
appear indiſcrete. That is impoſſible,” 
he replied, has not friendſhip a title to 
aſk and to know every thing? “ Well,” 
replied I, * am fo deſirous of admiring 
_you on all points, that I wiſh you would 
explain to me the motives of your conduct 
to lady Elby.” At theſe, words he aſ- 
ſumed an embarraſſed air, hung down his 
head and was ſilent. “ You know,” con- 
tinued I, „that I have no reaſon to love 
her, but reſentment does not make me 
unjuſt. Lady Elby has underſtanding and 
a pleaſing perſon; her conduct is irre- 
proachable; ſhe adores you; and yet it 
appears to me you are not as much at- 
tached to her as you ought to be. —“ 1 


% 
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tell you without heſitation,” ſaid the earl, 
« that her -pleaſing perſon has no charms 
for me. As to her underſtanding, it re- 
ſembles her diſpoſition, which is malicious 
and artful, With regard to her affection, 
I believe that ſhe once loved me, but ſhe is 
one-of thoſe women who, being cured of 
love, retains no ſort of regard for the 
object of her attachment; and you will 
allow, that ſuch a paſſion is not very in- 
tereſting. As to her reputation, if it is 
irreproachable, I dare venture to aſſure 
you it is becauſe I have always been very 
averſe from uſeleſs reproaches. —* How 
much you aſtoniſh me,” exclaimed I, 
«. what is lady Elby” “ ] ſhould have 
deſired,” interrupted he, “ not to have 
entered on this ſubje&, though it will tell 
to my advantage, but you ſhall never aſk 
me in vain ; thus I determine to reveal a 
ſecret - with which I would: entruſt you 


pale which I will tell in a few words, I 


39 
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married lady Elizabeth without being in 
love, and ſolely becauſe ſhe was lord 
Clarendon's ſiſter. She diſplayed a great 
affection for me, but alſo a ridiculous and 
importunate jealouſy; I ſaw very few at- 
trations in her, but I long gave her credit 
for virtues ſhe. does not poſſeſs, which 
made me excuſe her intolerance and ran» 
eour againſt every woman whoſe conduct 
was not perfectly ſtrict, In ſhort, I had 
an eſteem for her, and to make her happy: 

appeared to me a facred duty which I 
performed without pain. Such was my 
ſituation four years ſince, when we quitted 
this houſe and returned to London. Fou 
know that the eounteſs ſet out ſome days 
before you to go to Bath to attend her 
mother who was dying. Buſineſs pre vent- 
ing me from accompanying her, I ſuffered 
her to go alone, and went myſelf to London, | 
On the very day of my arrival I received 
an expreſs from lord Selden, who was in 
Ds on the point of marriage ; he 
5 informed 
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informed me that he had received a letter 
from London, containing the intelligence 
that Sir Thomas Barleton had had an 
apoplectic fit; Selden added, that he had 
reaſon to believe that the baronet had 
made a will in his favour, and that not 
being able to leave Devonſhire, he ſhould 
be obliged to me to watch over his 
intereſts, and he ſent me an authority to 
act for him in due form. I immediately 
went to ſee the baronet, who was fill 
alive but knew nobody; he died the next 

day. His will was opened, and in fact he 
had appointed Selden ſole legatee. By 
virtue of my authority, I did every thing 
which Selden would have done for himſelf. 
You ſhould know, madam, that Barleton, 
who. was fifty years of age only at his death, 
had been. very ſucceſsful with. the ladies, 
and that his good fortune continued to the 
end of his life, I thought it would be 
proper to burn all the letters of gallantry 
which he might have preſerved; I com- 
municated 
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municated this idea to his valet, who 
opened his ſcrutoire, where I found an 
enormous packet of letters and notes 
of various hand-writings, thrown together 
without order, and mixed. with miniature 
pictures, the "ſes of moſt of which 
were familiar to me. I collected all theſe 
rival beauties together, and threw them 
with their letters into the fire. I thought 
1 had completed my ſearch, but the valet 
told me that there was ſtill a ſecret drawer 
at the bottom of the ſcrutoire ; I opened 
it and found another packet of letters open 
and arranged in great order, the writing 
of which I knew to be lady Elby's; this 
did not aſtoniſh me, as ſhe had been ac- 
quainted with the baronet from her infancy, 
and I knew that ſhe occaſtonally corre- 
ſponded with him. I took theſe letters and 
put them into my pocket, telling the valet 
that they belonged to my wife. In the 
evening, on my return home, I threw the 
letters on a table, not feeling the ſmalleſt 

curioſii 
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curioſity to read them; they were ar- 
ranged in the order of their dates, ſo that 
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the one on which I had mechanically caſt 


my eyes as I took out the packet appeared 
to be written ſome months before, and 


contained nothing material; but as I 


threw them careleſsly on the table, I 
deranged their order and let part of them 
fall on the ground. I picked them up, 


and by chance my eyes were fixed on two 
or three lines which appeared extraor- 


dinary; I then examined the letters, and 


diſcovered, beyond the poſſibility of doubt, 
that the baronet had ſeduced the counteſs 


before her marriage.” —Here- I could 
not reſtrain myſelf from interrupting the 
earl to expreſs my extreme ſurpriſe. 
& This is not all,“ continued the earl, 
« in one of the letters written about a 
month before her marriage, the counteſs 
in deſpair informs her old lover without 
diſguiſe, or any myſterious or delicate. 
circumlocution, that her fears were but too 
| 15 well 
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well founded, for ſhe had been pregnant 
two months at leaſt, This letter, the only 
one. I have preſerved, contains many 
reproaches, and demands his advice; the ba- 


ronet no doubt adviſed her to pretend to 
have a violent fall before the eighth month. 
In fact, one day the counteſs was found lying 
at the bottom of the ſtairs weeping and 
proteſting that ſhe had fallen down ten 
ſteps: ſhe lay-in fix days after, which on 
account of the accident ſurpriſed nobody, 
and chance fo ordered it, that the child of 
which ſhe was delivered was ſo ſmall and 
. feeble, that it was eaſily miſtaken for one 
born before its time. But it lived, and is 
now near eight years old and in yery . 
good health ; and though he is not my 
child, he will inherit a large fortune and 
all the honours of my family; and even 
if my two boys had lived, I ſhould have 
ſeen this ſtranger to my blood deprive my 
own children of their. rights. This diſ- 
covery ſurpriſed me extremely, but I had 
already 
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already loſt my two ſons, and I reſolved not 
to have any more, and very eaſily adopted 
proper meaſures for the purpoſe. I 
thought, that at all events it was proper 
that lord Clarendon ſhould not be kept 
in ignorance of the circumſtance ; I there- 
fore carried the letters to him and informed 
him of every thing. He loves his ſiſter 
extremely, and was very much affected; 

I conſoled him by the aſſurance that I was, 
by no means tempted to make a ridiculous 
noiſe, or any uſeleſsreproaches on the ſubject. 
I gave him my word that I would never 


mention it to his ſiſter, and he promiſed ta 


obſerve the ſame ſilence, as he was ſure 
ſhe would expire with grief if ſhe ſhould 
ſuſpect I had the lighteſt knowledge of 


the adventure. Lord Clarendoa would 


have been very happy if I had burned. all 
the letters, but I poſitively aſſured him 
that I would always preſerve that in which 
the counteſs declared her pregnancy. I 
have no objection, I ſaid, to forgive and 
G. 2 be 
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be Glent, but I will preſerve the proofs of 


- my generolity. Notwithſtanding this re- 
fuſal; lord Clarendon expreſſed the higheſt 


gratitude ; but from that moment I re- 


marked a great alteration in his ſentiments 


towards me; he thought it neceſſary to be 
more cautious with me; he feared me, and 
loved me leſs. As to the counteſs, ſhe 


has never had the ſmalleſt notion of this 


diſcovery. She was perſuaded that Barle- 


ton had burned all her love- letters, becauſe 


ſhe always finiſhed them by deſiring him 
to burn them immediately. She was not 


aware that men of ſucceſsful intrigue do 
not ſo readily deprive themſelves of the 
monuments of their victories, For my oon 


part, I ſhould eaſily have excuſed a fault 


Wy © _— before I had the right of com- 


plaining, if lady Elby had been gentle, 
humble, and above all indulgent. I have 
always thought that a young female is 


ference.) 


degraded when ſhe ceaſes to look on her 
ſeducer with any thing but perfect indiſ- 
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ſerence: ſhe ought either to love or hate 
him; if ſhe ſees him without pain, ſhe has 
loſt at once that ſentiment which ennobles 
weakneſs and that contrition which expiates 
| guilt, I recollected with indignation the 
prudery and intrepid audacity of this 
woman, who was ſhameleſs enough to re- 
ceive her ſeducer coldly at her houſe; L. 
figured her to myſelf. tranquilly beholding 
him careſſing his ſon. I remembered a 
thouſand: odious falſehoods uttered without 
any neceſſity ; as for inſtance, the folly of 
inceſſantly repeating that her ſon reſem- 
bled me; you have heard her ſay a thou- - - 
ſand. times that he had my eyes and my 
ſmile. She fails not alſo to remark how 
aſtoniſhing it is that a child born before 
its time ſhould be ſo big and ſo ſtout, I 
really believe that ſhe has totally forgot- 
ten what paſſed between her and Barle- 
ton, and that ſhe is like thoſe perſons 
who, beginaing with bypocriſy, at length 
perſuade themſelves they are devout. At 
| leaſt 
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leaſt it is certain that ſhe imagines ſhe has 


compenſated for her fault by the preference. 
ſhe has given to a huſband of twenty-ſix, 
over a lover of forty-ſeven, for that was the 
baronet's age when ſhe married.“ This 
narrative completed my admiration of the 
earl; he brought me next day the papers 


he had told me; they conſiſted of many 


notes from lord Clarendon, and the letter 


in which lady Elby imparted to her ſeducer 
the criminal ſecret. The earl was af- 


fected when he obſerved how much 1 


admired his condutt. I have done what 
I. ought,” faid he; * if I could have 


driven from my family the offspring of 
guile, this uſurper who fraudulently in- 


vaded the property of my own relations, 


probity would then have preſcribed to me 


a recourſe to the public tribunals; but 
though I was in poſſeſſion of proofs ſuf- 


| ficient to have /diſhonoured for ever the 


ſiſter —_ friend, who alſo bore my name, 
I had 
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F had not enough to have ſucceeded in a 


court of law. The counteſs's letter is not 
ſigned ; and beſides, the law would at all 


events have legitimated a child born ſeven 
months and a half after marriage. I have 


kept ſilence, and have contented myſelf 


with deſpiſing a woman, devoid of principle 


and delicacy; if, notwithſtanding her fall, 


ſhe had been an intereſting woman, 1 
ſhould have kept the ſecret to myſelf and 
would have gladly adopted her child. As 
it is; he added, e this  culpable- asd wk 
cious woman enjoys the higheſt reputation, 


and is, cited, as n madet of virtue, while 


lady Clarendon is calumniated. W Wane 


is the value of public opinion? ꝰꝰꝰ?ꝰ 
The earl propoſed, on the very day oh 1 5 
which this converſation took place, n 


excurſion on the water; to which 1 agreed. 


We went on the river about noon; my 
ſervants; were in a ſeparate veſſel, which 


* 


followed our boat. In the evening as we 


Kanes the river on our return ta my 
For. II. | B „ : houſe, 
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yo 
houſe, 1 inſenſibly fell into the revetie 


which the cloſe of a beautiful day, and 
partieulatly the motion of the water and 
the meaſured found of the oars, naturally 
inſpires. I recollected that I had often 
made ſuch an exeurſion with lord Cla- 
 rendon, Turning my eyes, towards one 
of the banks, 1 regarded the borders of 
the river, as we paſſed, with a melancholy 
feeling; in ſpite of the darkneſs, I noticed 
with fighs the well-known trees and huts, 
nay, even clumps of ſhrubs; then fugitive 
objects rapidly ſucceeded each other, and 
were loſt in obſcurity. This contempla- 
tion-preſented an image of my fate; in fact, 
toſſed by the waves, I had no longer any 
thing before me but confuſed projects, 
vague hopes, and uncertain defires: ſome- 
times faint recollection brought happineſs 
to” my view ij but I could not foreſte the 
future, and 1 dreaded leſs to find it impe- 
hetrable than to remove the myſterious vel 
91955 enveloped it” The earl nen 
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ef an hour; as if replying to my thoughts, 
he ſaid, Nes, ir was on thoſe banks, 
under this ſky <4. veſſel following 
us.. „ There wants only,” faid I, 
« the ru; muſiè widely wakes had in 
the bolc behind us“ I ha no ſooner 
ſpoken - theſe - _— chan 1 heard che 
ſoutids' of horns and fluted? Ts was a 
ſurpriſe which Thomſon had prepared for 
me, and which was the cauſe of indeſ- 
ctibable' emotion; I cannot delineate whey 
I ſele on recolle king all the fame airs 


whieh 1 had formerly liſtened to with fach 


different ſentiments ! * Unfortunate wo- 


man,” exclaimed” the earl in a broker = 


voice, as he ſeized one of my handeg de b 


feet all that paſſes in your Breaſt.“ AS E 
ſpoke- theſe” words, he pteſſed my trem- 


bling hand to bis heart, the violent pul- 


The night now cloſed: in, andthe kiwvens 


kay fly eoniiges - with heavy 


Th D2 


clouds, 


me in ſilencen and at the end of 4 quarter 


pitarion of which deprived Rim of ſpeech; > 
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clouds, we were plunged into profqund 
deſcribe what I experienced at that mo- = 
ment. The earl appeared ſo completely 
to enter into all my thoughts, and had 
become ſo dear to me, that I am not cer- 
tain whether the inconecivable anguiſh I 
felt proceeded from his or my recollections. 
After a pauſe of a few minutes, he preſſed 
my hand. to his lips, and I felt his tears 
drop on it! at that inſtant the veſſels came 
to ſhore and we landed. As ſoon as we 
had reached the parlour and lights had 
been brought in, I regarded the earl, 
without knowing the cauſe, - with more 
than common intereſt, and yet with a timid 
embarraſſment 1 did not comprehend, 
Supper was ſeryed. up, and while we were 
at table, the moſt violent thunder: ſtax m, 
accompanied with hail, came on that Jever 
remember to have witneſſed. I was WeaK 
enough to be alarmed at the thunder, but 
my greateſt diſtreſs aroſe e 
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"what the "earl had to encounter in a 
journey of ſix miles on horſeback during 
ſuch dreadful weather. I propoſed that he 
ſhould'paſs the night in my houſe, which 
he poſitively | refuſed, He conſented | 
merely to ſtay a little longer ; after ſupper 
the ſtorm ſeemed to abate and the thunder 
ceaſed, upon which the earl took his leave 
at a quarter after ten. Haff an hour after 
his departure, the ſtorm grew more 
violent than ever; I ſuppoſed that the 
earl might have reached the middle of a 
very thick wood which lay in his road 
J opened my window and obſerved that 
the clouds and the tempeſt were preciſely ERS , 
impending over that ery "= i 
diately a dreadful thu lap alarmed n me 
ſo much, that to the other end of 
the chamber, A threw myſelf on a couch 
and alinpſt fainted away. I rang my bell, 
| mom came to me; ſhe, knowing 
requeſted me to ſubdue my alarm, 
as thy em would probably ſoon ceaſe, 
A al D 3 _having 
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having ſpent all its force, ſince the cloud 
covered the wogd and burſt immediately 
over it. At theſe words I made a motion 
to her to leave the room, and burſt into 
tears. The dreadful anxiety I ſuffered on 
the earl's account, prevented me from 
thinking of going to reſt. 

I waited impatiently for daylight, that I 
might ſend to the village, when about 
one o'clock I heard 4 horſe gallopping 
aeroſs the court-yard; not knowing what 
to think of this, but almoſt deprived of 
ſenſe, I haſtened down ſtairs; it was one of 
the carl's ſervants; who had hurried to me 


Wider any accident, though a thunder- 
bolt had fallen about twenty yards from 
him; and he had ſent to know how I vas, as 
he was perfectly acquainted with my terror. 
The ſervant brought me a note ritten i 

Freneh, containing the e 
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© of - uncertainty. For my part I rode 
through the wood very peaceably by the 
© light of lightning. I knew that my 
guardian angel was certainly on the 
« watch, and that during the tempeſt ſhe 
© would condeſcend to think of me, I 
© repreſented to myſelf lady Clarendon on, 
© her knees, praying to the Almighty, 
© holding in her hands the image of the 
© Virgin, that was one day diſcovered in her 
© ſcrutoire; and this pleaſing image entirely 
© occupied my mind, 

I imagine, madam, that 1 | 
_ © retired to reſt long before James can 
© arrive at your houſe, ſince, at the inſtant 


© of my writing this, the ſtorm has ccaſed 8 


© near an hour; but James will inquire of 
„ Thomſon, and will bring me intelligence 
* of you; he will leave this note which 
you will receive when you awake, and 
which will inform you that your molt 
tender and faithful friend lives ſtill to 
0 loye and admire you, and that he will - 

4 D4 7 © make 
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* make you a viſit early in the morning, 


to inquire in perſon, if the agitation of 


© to-Yay has diſturbed your repoſe.” 
For the firſt time in my life I felt em- 

barraſſed how to anſwer, I thought that 
' fince his lordſhip ſuppoſed that I was in bed, 

he would think it extraordinary that I was 
not; I imagined I might make this circum- 
ſtance appear perfectly natural, by ſaying, 
that the ſtorm had given me a very violent 
head - ache; but, not daring to expreſs the 


anxiety I had felt, I did not mention it at 


all. My note was ſhort, cold, -and per- 
plexed, and yet I was near an hour in 
compoſing it; but the man to whom it 


was addreſſed, was too enlightened and too 


much an adept in artifice to be diſcon- 
tented with it ; and without doubt the fort: 
of difſimulation which he diſcovered in it, 
tended only to ſtrengthen his criminal 
hopes. I felt a kind of alarm at the 


thoughts of ſeeing him 2gain, which his 


PIE. ſoon "nn The ſimplicity 
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of his manners and behaviour reſtored me 
to my original ſecurity ; and repenting that 
I had not informed him of my anxiety, I was 
guilty: of the double imprudence of ſpeak- 
ing of it both circumſtantially and frankly: 
he liſtened to me attentively, but without 


exhibiting the ſmalleſt emotion; he affected 


during the whole of the day to talk of 


nothing but his journey to Italy, ſaying 


that he ſhould go to London for a fort- 
night, and then ſhould ſet out without 


further delay. When I aſked how long he 


propoſed to ſtay in Italy, he informed me 
he ſhould reſide there at leaſt three years. 
I did- not conceal from him that this de- 
ſign afflicted me; but on this head he al- 


ways anſwered with brevity and a certain 


dryneſs of expre ſſion which. aſtoniſhed and 
alarmed me. He, however, aſſured me, 
that he would write | punctually to me, 
and that he would ſend me ſome Cameos 
and copies from the beſt works of the 
——_ artiſts. Apropos of painting,” 

| ws > 5 added. 
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added he, © ſhould be happy ĩſ you would 
preſent me with a picture dravm on pur- 
poſe for me to take witk me; th ꝑlſt of 
friendſhip would be highly gratifying to 
me. I do not aſk: for your portraĩt, for 


which induces me to deſire it, as it would 


de neceſſary to conceal it from every eye, 


I ſhould be the maſt wretched of men if 1 
poſſeſſed it; I ſhould always be in dread that 


it would be diſcovered; and no treaſure 
could ever be the caufe of ſo much trou- 


ble and anxiety; but I requeſt you to 
ſketch a figure of your air and ſhape, and 
whoſe features may'be ſo managed as not 
to betray you; I can picture to myſelf 


your countenance much better than you 
can paint it, notwithſtanding your great 


talents.” This thought appeared to me in- 
genious and agreeable ; the idea of refuſal 
never even entered my imagination, and 
F promiſed to make the drawing. A few 
days after, the earl ſet out for London, 


* a aſſuring 
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aſſuring me he would return in à ſott- 
night. His departure was the cauſe of 
inexpreſſible depreſſion of ſpirits. I felt 
relief in the performance of my promiſe ; 


J painted my figure and ſhape, and choſe 


that moment which was the moſt affecting 
of my life, and which gave riſe to the 
blackeſt calumnies : I mean that in. which-Þ 
went to ſearch for the paintings in water co- 
jours by Ophelia, that I might copy them. 
I drew "myſelf ſtanding with my face 
| averted and ſhaded'by locks of hair, hold= 
ing a dark-lantern in one hand and a key 
ia the other. I worked inceſſantly at the 
picture which J finiſned in leſs than 
eight days. The earl wrote to me re- 
gularly, but his letters were not ſo tender 
as before the renewal of his viſits; there 
was a dry and melancholy expreſſion” in 
them which ſtruck me forcibly, One of 
them concluded thus: © They fay very 
generally in London that lord B. 
© is enam pured of you, and that his pal- 
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«fion detains him at his ſeat, which is 
© but eighteen miles from you, and that 
for theſe four months paſt he has ſpent. 
his time in your houſe. The inference I 
© would draw is this: that we ſhould not be 


© filly enough to ſuffer the world to have 


< the leaſt: weight in the motives of our 
© actions. We muſt love virtue for her- 
© ſelf; ſhe is in fact ſo beautiful and fo 


© © amiable, that ſhe well deſerves diſin- 


© tereſted worſhip.” Some days after, I 
read in the public papers an article of in- 
telligence which diſtreſſed me much. 
The following is a faithful tranſcript: 


7 The earl of Elby has ſold all his 


«© eſtates, and has purchaſed thoſe: of the 


« prince of C. .. in Italy, ſituate in the 


- © kingdom of Naples. It is ſaid that the 


© amiable and virtuous lady Elby remains 


in England, but if ſhe were at liberty 
© to act according to her own inclinations, 


ſhe would not heſitate to be a party in 
this extraordinary ex patriation. This 
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paragraph - excited various —— for 


I had' no doubt of its ' 
formable to truth; I nou 1 oooh 


that the ear], without openly declaring his 
intention, frequently ſpoke of Italy as if 
he thought of reſiding there, and that he 
had begun to talk in this manner about 
2 fortnight before he left, me. But why, 
had he formed this, deſign ſo lately; and 
why make a myſtery. of it to me? It was 
not difficult to explain the reaſon of ſuch, - 
conduct, or rather the moſt dextrous 
artifices led me to believe every thing that 
it was wiſhed I ſhould. . I thought that the 
earl, having paſſed ſix weeks with me in 
an intimacy of the tendereſt confidence, 
finding me radically cured of an unhappy 
paſſion, and entirely abandoned and for- 
gotten by lord Clarendon, had conceived 
for me ſentiments of a nature to alarm the 
ſeverity of his virtue. This ſuppoſition 
ſeemed to explain his apparent coldneſs, 
his deſign of 2 his country, and his 

m Ws deſire 
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deſire to conceal it from me, the better to 
fpare bimſelf the embarraſſment and dan- 
ger of anſwering my queſtions. I enthu- 
fraſtically admired his conduct; 1 ſaid to 
myſelf” a thouſand times that lord Elby 
was a man of the greateſt virtue and 
feeling in exiſtenee; that he had an in- 
comparable heart; and that he only in the 
world could afford an idea of perfection. I, 
however, thought ſeriouſly on the mode 
of conduct I ought to adopt; I could not 
have acted more properly than to reſpect 
the motives of his reſerve, to appear ig- 
norant of what he wiſhed to conceal, and 
to let him put into execution à deſign he 
judged neceſſary, and which in fact would 
perfectly ſecure him from the danger be 
apprehended. If I had adopted this reſo- 
jution, I ſhould have eſcaped the ſnares 
that were laid for me; I ſhould have be- 
eome his dupe without the poſſibility of 
becoming his victim; but my mind was 
too much heated to pay me to conduct 
* myſelf 
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A the moſt reaſonable manner. 1 
thought it would be dreadful to ſuffer ſo 
faithful a friend to baniſh” himfelf on 
my aceount, and at thirty - four years of 
age to renounce his country, his friends, 
and the political career - which he had 
begun with ſo much credit, ton go and 
live in obſcurity in a foreign land. In 
ſhort, that if he had abſolutely reſolved 
to quit the country in which 1 lived, it 
vas my part to go into exile who had no 
remaining tie to detain me; that I would 

and eſtabliſh myſelf in France, happy 

if by baniſhing myſelf I could ſecure his 
repoſe and reſtore him to his country. 
Lord Elby returned at the end of a 
fortnight, as he had intended; he exhibited 
great emotion and affection at the firſt 
fight of me; bur after that moment he 
affected a fort of reſerve and gravity, 
which ſtruck me ſo much, that I never 
dared to aſk a fingle queſtion on the ſub- 
| _ of ny 8 He told me, however, 
J that 
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that if I would permit, he would ſtay 
twelve days with me; he even mentioned 
a Monday as the day of his departure, 
As ſoon as he had come to this, flight | 
explanation, he; haſtily changed the topic 
of | converſation. - I gave him the picture 
I -had painted for, him; as he examined 
thel ſubject of it, I obſerved a ſlight altera- 
tion in his countenance. He put in on 
a table and ſeemed loſt, in thought, After 
a quarter of an hour had clapſed, taking 
up the picture again, he fixed his cyes on it 
and ſaid, © Yes, this picture ſhall be very 
dear to me.“ As ſoon as he had uttered 
theſe words, he put it into his pocket 
and ſpoke of it no more. The following | 


days I ſeveral times attempted to direct 


the converſation towards his intended | 
journey ; but he always gave ſuch ſhort 


 _ anſwers, and ſeemed to diſlike the ſubject 


ſo much, that 1 was compelled to defiſt, 
the more ſo begauſe he never failed haſtily 


to ee the topic. Bandes though he 
| 5 *. affected 
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affected to be very abſent and melancholy, 
his imagination ſupplied him with inexhauſt- 
ible means of pleaſing in this new character. 
His abſence of mind had ſomething very 
intereſting in it, for he always appeared 
defirous of concealing it. His converſa- 
tion, though more laconic and leſs tender 
and affectionate than ordinary, was more 
forcible and animated; it was filled with 
happy fallies of fancy, which a flight 
tincture of ſarcaſm and humour rendered 
as poignant as they were original. In ſhort, 
every thing tended to convince me that he 
was a man equally virtuous and impaſſioned, 
fearing to betray himſelf, and combating 
his -inclinations with all the arms which 
reaſon and prudence could furniſh z and I 
reſolved, in my turn, to ſuffer him to 
complete his deſign without demanding an 
explanation from him. On the day before 
his departure he came to me at an early 
hour, and I found his external appearance 
mach akered's he had a diſturbed but af+ 
fectionate 
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ſectionate air; even his voice had a diſ- 
ferent expreſſion. He ſaid little during 
the courſe of the day, ſpeaking only a 
few affecting words which touched my 
heart. About fix in the evening his ſer- 
vant James entered the parlour, and aſked 
for what time of the morning he ſhould or- 
der poſt-horſes. Fhe earl, pretending to be 
violently angry, replied, that he had already 
told him he ſhould ſet out at break of day. 
James left the room, and the earl, cover - 
ing his face with his hands, burſt into tears. 
The cautious prudence with which he had 
conducted himſelf for twelve days, afforded 
me no reaſon to apprehend ſuch a ſcene ; 

it had therefore all the effect on me he 

- could expect. My tears allo flowed . 
The earl then appearing to recollect him - 
felf, ſaid, „Pardon me, madam,” this in- 
ſtance of weakneſs, and think: at leaſt that 
it is natural to be afflicted on leaving our 
friends for ſo long a time..“ Yes,” re- 
RN «it is for à long time indeed.“ 
At 


* 
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At theſe words the earl fixed his eyes on me 
with an air of aſtoniſhment. At that moment 
I forgot my laſt determination, and had 
the imprudence to fay, “ Yes, I know 
that you are about to deſert me for ever.” 
* Deſert you,“ exclaimed he, “great 
God, I only ſacrifice myſelf for you. But 
who has revealed this afflicting ſecret to 
you? I then frankly related to him what he 
knew as well as I; I told him what I had 
read in the newſpaper : he ſeemed ſur- 
priſed and grieved. « I can,” he faid, 
« be filent, but I cannot deceive you It 
is true that in a few hours I ſhall quit you 
for ever. Confuſed reflections, and 2 ſe- 
cret inſtinct, have prompted this afflicting 
plan, which will completely de monſtrate the 
abſurdity of the calurunies invented againſt 
vou. Is it poſſible, cxied I, 10 
eſcape the ſhafts of malevolence. Re- 
collect what you yourſelf informed me 
odticetging . n ; _ vifits I 
oll is 4 , 
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conſtantly reſuſed, and who; ſinee my 
return, has never once entered my doors. 
But,“ I continued, „my intention is not 
to aſk! your reaſons for this ſcheme of 
eternal abſence, nor even to combat them. 
I am ſure that your motives, the dictates of 
virtue, are reſpectable, and I ſubſcribe 

to them. Let us ſeparate for ever, I con- 
ſent ; but ſuffer me to make the whole ſa- 
crifice; permit me to forſake a country 
where I am uſeleſs. and deſerted :- remain 
you here to ſerve it, and eonſign me to 
obſcurity; it is the fate which belongs to 
me. At theſe words, the earl ſaid every 
thing which the moſt lively gratitude could 
Inſpire, at the ſame time repeating that 
his © reſolution was not to be ſhaken. 
* But,” ſaid he, * hy do you determine 
not to aſk my reaſons? Tbis queſtion 
embarraſſed me, and I made no -reply, 
Ihe earl, continuing the diſcourſe, ſaid, © If 
you think that I have reaſon to be alarm- 

ed at opening my whole ſoul to you, ou 
| 8 e 
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muſt have leſs eſteem for me, and that 
would be the height of miſery ; no, con- 
tinued he, without giving me time to 
anſwer, © I have nothing to conceal, I 
love you, it is true, as man never loved 
before ; previous to the renewal of our inti- 
macy, I ſelt only a lively intereſt in your 
fate, and a tender compaſſion for your 
ſorrows ; your letters fortified that attach 
ment, but when 1, had an opportunity of 
ſeeing you, and that continually, I was 
delighted with your virtue, free from 
prudery, devoid of oftentation and preju- 
dice; ſuch, in ſhort, as till then my ima- 
gination alone had repreſented to me: I 
acknowledged with tranſport the idol of 
my heart. I exclaimed, O, thou whoſe 
noble ſentiments elevated my underſtanding, 
enlightened my mind, and whom I have 
regarded as the end and recompence of 
my actions, ought I to fear thee under that 
angelic ſorm? ls not the enthuſiaſm itſelf 
which: I feel the guarantee of thy power 
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and my fidelity. I know that in the preſent 
corruption of manners, the term paſſion 
appears not to be ſuitable to friendſhip, yet, 
before I knew you, this fublime ſentiment 
was a paſſion in me, and mutt I no longer 
give it that name becauſe you are the 
object? In ſhort, I call to witneſs every 
thing ſacred to generous and feeling minds, 
that in all the Jreams of an imagination 
entirely filled with the idea of you, I have 
formed only a ſingle with ;. add that 
is, that you were my ſiſter; that J might 
have the happy right of conſecrating my 
life to you.“ I liſtened to this ſeductive 
diſcourſe with the ſtupid admiration of 
credulous ſimplicity. The earl at length 
added, „That he had withed to conceal 
from me the whole extent of ſo difintereſt- 
ed a ſentiment, and that he did not even 
deſire that I ſhould participate it; but that 
the value he ſet on my eſteem forced him 
at laſt to ſpeak without diſguiſe ; and the 
2 as ſuck * might be per- 

| mitted 
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| mitted at a moment when he was leaving | 


me for ever. As to his baniſnment from 


his country, he aſſured me he had by no 


means determined on it through ſear of any 
danger he might incur by remaining near 
me, that a notion ſo injurious to our cha- 
racters had never preſented itfelf to his 
mind; but he had felt it was impoſſible for 
him to live in England without ſeeing me, 


and manifeſting to all the world his exclu- 
ſive and paſſionate attachment to me; and 
that at the ſame time he could not be 
ignorant, that ſuch conduct would renew 
the moſt unjuſt calumnies, and would for 
ever be injurious to my reputation; and 
that, moreover, he had other very power- 


ful reaſons, too Jong to repeat, which 
compelled him to baniſh himſelf for 
ever.” As ſoon as he had finĩſned · this ex- 


pPlanation, the ſervant came to inform us 
ſupper was ready. We ſat dewn to 


table in great affliction; I was much af - 
— ac that in a few moments 
I ſhould 
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1 ſhould bid him an eternal adieu. He 
neither ate nor ſpoke, but was abſorbed 
in thought. When he roſe from table, l 
propoſed that he ſhould go to the drawing- 
room for half an hour; contrary to his 
cuſtom, he followed me without reply, , 
and when we were alone, he ſaid, „I have 
yet a thouſand things of importance to 
communicate to you, and I have been 
thinking during ſupper, that it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that you ſhould grant me 
a ſecret interview this evening. I have 
ſome advice to offer you, and to aſk in 
return; and moreover, we have not yet 
arranged the mode of our correſpondence, 
All this may be. ſettled in an hour, and a 
half, if we are ſecure from interruption, 
and I have diſcovered, a plan for that pur- 
poſe. I will take my leave of you, as if J 
were returning to the village, inſtead of 
Which I will remain in the wood, and will 
return in an hour through the grove of 


ee which lies 0 to your garden; 
org! 5 444% you- 
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you muſt either open the + gate or truſt me 
with the key, and then we may hold our 
laſt conference, in which I ſhall- conclude 
the explanation of my motives, and, as 1 
deſire, make you acquainted: with the pure 
ſentiments of my heart.” I had formed 
ſuch a notion of the earl's virtue, my ad- 
miration was ſo blind, and my prejudice in 
his favour ſo ſtrong, that this extraordi- 
nary propoſition did not give me the leaſt 
alarm; but it aſtoniſhed me, and I frankly 
replied, that this converſation might in- 
ſtantly take place in the drawing-room, 
without all this myſtery ; that my ſervants 
would not notice any particularity in his re- 
maining with me longer than uſual on the ; 
evening before his departure. What . «i 
then,” he exclaimed, in a tone of earneſt- 1 
neſs, * are you afraid to give me a genuine 
proof of eſteem and confidence at the 
inſtant of an eternal ' ſeparation ; will you 
refuſe to do any more for a friend _— 
who has ſacrificed every thing for you, | 
vol. 11, * than 
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than you would do for a ſtranger?“ 
e My confidence in you,” I replied, 
cc js unbounded; but, in truth, 1 ſee 
no neceſſity for what you propoſe.” — 
c Recolle&,” ſaid he, © that your ſer- 
vants, and eſpecially the females, accuſ- 
© _ tomed to enter the room on a thouſand 
pretexts, without ever being ordered to 
withdraw, will interrupt us every moment; 
we ſhall be. obliged to ſpeak French, that 
we may not run the riſk of being under- 
ſtood ; you talk that language as well as 
your own; but I am not fo familiar wick 
it, and it is painful and diſtrefling to me not 
to be able to expreſs myſelf in our laſt 
converſation without difficulty and embar- 
raſſment.—“ But what will your ſervants 
think of your returning ſo late?“ “ I will 
ſay, that in attempting to find a ſhorter 
path, I loſt myſelf... . In ſhort, time 
flies, decide, will you refuſe me? Thus 
preſſed, and not knowing what to oppoſe 


to his Wan, and wanting both pre- 
4 . 6 ſence 
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ſence of mind and courage, I faid, « Well 
then, grant me two days more, depart not 
till Thurſday; and I will receive you on 
Wedneſday as you deſire.” This pro- 
poſal did not pleaſe him ; he combated it 
ſtrongly, by pretending he could not delay 
his departure; but finding that I would. 
grant no more, he at laſt yielded. He not 
only made me promiſe to receive him the 
following Wedneſday at eleven o'clock in 
the garden, but he inſiſted upon having 
the key of the outer gate put into his 
poſſeſſion immediately. I went to look for 
it, and brought it him; he put it in his 
pocket, and immediately retired. Aſter 
he left me I remained for ſome time im- 
movable, not daring to reflect on what 
had paſſed ; at length Iexclaimed, © What, 
havel juſt conſented to a ſecret rendezvous 
with a man whom I believe to be in love 
with me ? I have promiſed to receive him at 
night, in a retired ſpot, at a diſtance from 
all the inhabitants of my houſe; ſhould I. 
E 2 | not 
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not be juſtly diſgraced if this ſtep were 
known? How is it that I have been ca- 
pable of making ſuch an engagement, and 
how dared he propoſe it? I have no 
doubt of. the purity of his ſentiments ; 1 
know that he will uſe only expreſſions of 
fraternal tenderneſs, and that his heart is 
ſo virtuous that he condemns himſelf for 
the inclination he' feels, and really thinks 
that his ſentiments are only thoſe of friend- 
ſhip towards me; but can I not diſcover 


the ſymptoms of love in the picture. he 
draws of his feelings? He loves me as I have 
loved! .. . . I ſee my own heart as I read 


his. In ſhort, ſuppoſing love were out of 
the queſtion, is not this ſtep at once im- 
prudent and criminal? No, I will re- 
tract; I will convince him that I can- 
not perform a promile which duty for- 


bids.” 
Theſe reflections only ſerved to render 


the weakneſs which prevented me from 


. in execution ſo juſt a reſolution the 
| more 
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more inexcuſable. The earl had obtained 
a perfect aſcendant over me. I was re- 
ſtrained by extreme fear, leſt he ſhould be 
hurt and diſtreſſed, and eſpecially leſt I 
ſnould appear to him trifling and capri- 
eious. If he had exhibited the leaſt diſ- 


quietude on the ſubject of the en- 


gagement I had entered into, I ſhould, 


without heſitation, have had the courage 


to renounce it; but when he called the 
next day, he fettered my will, by ſhewing 
a perfect ſefenity, and an entire confidence 
in what he termed the invariability of my 
character, and my regard for ny word. How 
much. does vanity deceive by miſleading 
us At. cauſed me to be wanting to my 
principles, and at the ſame time rendered 
me the dupe and the tool of the moſt art- 
ful of mankind ! I was abſent and thought- 


ful the whole day; and the earl, in ſpite of 


the charms of his converſation, could not 
diſſipate my internal chagrin and diſcon- 
tent, which made me conduct myſelf with 
E L © * a reſerve 
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a reſerve bordering on ſullenneſs towards 
him. About five" in the evening he pro- 
poſed a walk in the wood; as we were 
going out, Thomſon haſtened to tell us, 
that a peaſant belonging to the village in 
which the earl reſided, had been ſent by 
his domeſtics to inform him that his houſe 
was on fire ; that the flames raged with 
great violence; and that James, and the 
other ſervants of the earl remained in the 
houſe with a view of attempting to fave 
his effects. At this news lord Elby looked 
pale, and turning towards me, ſaid, „ Ex- 
cuſe me, I muſt leave you without delay, 
ase have papers of importance in the 
houſe.” As ſoon as he had ſpoken thus, he 
| haſtily quitted me, went down, into the 
court-yard, and not having his own horſes, 
he borrowed the peaſant's, and immedi- 
ately departed. Half an hour after his de- 
parture, Thomſon came to tell me of the 
arrival of James, who had not met the 
earl, as he had gone a different road; I 

223 | ordered 


| ** him to be a and « as I caſt 
my eyes on him, I was alarmed at his ap- 
pearance; his hair was entirely burnt, his 
cloaths torn and covered with mud, and 
| his legs could ſcarcely ſupport him. He 
told me that his horſe had ſtumbled with - 
him in crofling. the wood, and had fallen 

on his leg, and bruiſed it ; but at leaſt,” 
continued he, I have ſaved and brought 
hither what my maſter values moſt, a 
caſket, which he never leaves behind him. 
While his valet and coachman were carry- 
ing out his trunks, I recollected this caſket 
which they had left behind; the apart- 
ment was in flames; not regarding that, I 
forced into the room, and ſeized the caſket, 
whichlay near an open window; and thinking 
that it would encumber me too much in 
deſcending the ſtaircaſe, which the flames 
had juſt begun to attack, I threw it out of 
the window, made but one leap down the 
ſtairs, and took up out of the ſtreet the 


caſket, which was ſomewhat bruiſed in the 
"A. fall; 
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fall; I then ran to the ſtable for my horſe, 


and came here to ſet the earl at eaſe, who 
Jam fure is only gone to the village in 
ſearch of this caſket, and will be much 
pleaſed when told it is here. Here it is 
my lady,” continued James, opening the 
flap of his great coat, in which it was 
wrapped. © Go to bed, and reſt if you 
can till to-morrow, my poor fellow,” ſaid 
I; « I will inform your maſter of the zeal 
and courage you have diſplayed on this 
occaſion.” After theſe words, James placed 
the caſket on the table, and left the room. 
T examined it, and found ſeveral chinks in 
ir, but did not conceive it was ſo much 
broken as it really was. As it was in my 
way while on the table, I wiſhed to remove 
it to the ſideboard; I roſe, and taking 


lid came off, in my hand, fo that the in- 
fide was completely laid open. Scarcely 
had my eyes fallen on it, than J trembled, 
and the circulation of my blood ceaſed, 


and ſeemed frozen in my veins; I beheld 

my portrait in miniature, copied from a 
large picture in the poſſeſſion of lord Cla- 
rendon ; I doubted if I was awake ; I took 
hold of the miniature, and on lifting it, diſ- 
covered two others, which were the copies 
of Ophelia's paintings. A thought, rapid as 
lightning, flaſhed on me and explained the 
whole. A terrible cry eſcaped from the 
bottom of my heart; I fell on my knees, 
and raiſing my eyes to heaven, I exclaim- 
ed, „Great God, thou alone haſt ſaved 
me. O God, protector of credulous in- 
nocence, it is thou who delivereſt me; it 
is thy omnipotent hand which brings to 

light the proofs of this faithleſs. ſeducer's 
perfidy! O, my huſband, you did not then: 
know my affection for you, and believed. 
me to be unfaithful!” As I ſpoke thus, 
torrents of tears flowed down my cheeks. 
During theſe firſt minutes, I felt only 
the joy of finding an excuſe for lord 
rs ay and of being able to juſtify 
E 5 | myſelf. 5 
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myſelf. Full of gratitude to the Almighty, 
who had brought about this diſcovery in ſo 
miraculous a manner, I reflected only on 
his mercy, and thought not of my errors ; 
but after a few moments, I contemplated 
with ſorrow the imprudence of my con- 
duct; 1 ſhuddered at the thought of the 
fatal meeting to which J had conſented, 
My repentance augmented the violence 'of 
my reſentment. I comforted myſelf by 
the reflection, that at leaſt my revenge 
would be complete, and that I mould have 
it in my power to load the author of all the 
misfortunes of my life wich juſt reproaches. 
I awaited his coming with impatience, and 
never did time appear to paſs ſo ſlowly. 
About nine o'clock at night he arrived. 
I heard him ſpeaking on the ſtairs before I 
ſaw him; the ſound of his voice made me 
tremble, and terribly. alarmed me. I me- 
chanically drew near a bell by the chimney, 
too a chair, and fat down, determined not 
\ to leave that ſituation. At that moment 
. | | the 
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the door opened, and I was alone with the 
object of my juſt indignation. I looked 
at him, and was motionleſs like himſelf. 
In ſpite of the ſolid grounds we have for 
hatred and contempt, there is ſomething 
in the air and countenance of a perſon we 
have a long time reſpected, which affects 
and ſtrikes us at leaſt on his firſt appear- 
ance. The ſight of the earl humiliated, 
depreſſrd, and gave me an uneaſy ſenſation. 
I caſt down my eyes, and was unable to 
articulate a Tingle word. He obſerved the 
caſket open, and the pictures ſcattered on 
the table at his entrance. Aſter ſome mo- 
ments of ſilence, he caſt his eyes on me, 
and obſerving only in my countenance an 
expreſſion of grievous embarraſſment, he 
haſtily conceived the vain hope of again 
impoſing on me, and approaching me, 
aid, “ Well, madam, have you condemn- 
ed without hearing me?” This ſtrange 
queſtion reſtored all the violence of my 
anger. Perfidious wretch,” I exclaimed, 
x 6 * 
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« vile impoſtor, are you daring enough to 
aſk me ſuch a queſtion, Will you venture 
to contradict theſe dumb but irrefutable 
witneſſes of the blackeſt treachery ? Can 
you ſupport the looks of the unfortunate 
victim of your deteſtable artifices? I have 
Joſt my quiet, my happineſs, and my repu- 
tation, entirely through you! Inform me 
now if you have taken any care of the dear 
and ſacred intereſts committed to your 
charge in the credulity of friendſhip ? have 
you fulfilled the duties of à virtuous and 
faithful friend? Barbarian! I repoſed 
in your breaſt my ſecrets and my ſorrows ; 
your hand dried my tears, and it is you 
who cauſed them to flow, You, from that 
moment of confidence, under the impoſing 
veil of virtue, have nouriſhed-in your heart 
an adultexous paſſion for the wife of your 
friend.” During this addreſs the earl, 
ſtanding by my fide, liſtened to me with 
a diſtracted air; when I ceaſed ſpeaking, 
he drew back, ſeated himſelf - at the 
| | other 
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other end of the room, and ſaid, It is. 


enough, my fate is decided.” He was 
pale and trembling, and I thought he 
would faint, He covered his face with 
his hands, and remained for fome minutes 
in that attitude; at length, riſing, he ad- 
vanced impetuouſly towards me, and faid, 


« Accuſe yourſelf alone as the cauſe of all 


your misfortunes ; attribute them only to 
your own inxperience. I have not be- 


trayed you; while I could ſee that lord 
Clarendon loved you, I was deſirous of 


re-uniting you, Every one who ſurrounded 


him, recommended a miſtreſs to him; 1 


alone condemned his growing inclination 
for Ophelia, and when he determined to 
wear thoſe diſgraceful chains, I concealed 
it from you; at no time have I attempted 
to irritate you againſt him. You ima» 
gined that I could reſtore you to his affec- 


tion; you were deceived, and in fact you 


never directly commiſſioned me to 


to him,” cc O heavens,” faid I, interrupt» 


: 
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ing him, how came thoſe two pictures 
which lie before you into your poſſeſſion?” — 
« Are they not, he replied, thoſe which you 
deſired me to return to lord Clarendon?” 
cc And do you believe, retorted I, * that it 
is difficult for me to imagine, that by an arti- 
fice, of which I am ignorant, you have con- 
trived the means of replacing in his lord- 
ſhip's cabinet, the originals by Ophelia, 
and of getting poſſeſſion of : my copies, 
without performing the commiſſion I gave 
you, and conſequently without juſtifying. me 
to lord Clarendon. In ſhort, ought you not 
to think that I ſhould diſcover this myſ- 
tery, and that it is now uſeleſs to employ 
any freſh geception.” —* No, no,” he ex- 
claimed, I pretend not to deny my only 
crime; it is true that I have. contrived to 
return to their place the works of a vile 
courtezan, and to gain poſſeſſion of yours, 
which lord Clarendon was not worthy to 
poſſeſs, as he loved you no longer.” —** At 
Fan J anſwered, „ he would have re- 
8 | 
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ſtored me to his eſteem if he had been ac- 
quainted with my - fidelity. But I now 
know how. to recover that ineſtimable 
bleſſing ; he ſhall know all, and I will find 
the means of convincing him of my inno- 
cence and regaining his heart, without dif- 
covering your crimes.” At theſe.words, 


the earl's countenance aſſumed an inſulting. 
expreſſion, which I had never ſeen before, 


and which alarmed me: it was a mixture of 
contempt, of cruel irony, and determined 
rage. He ſat down by me, and fixing his 
eyes on me, faid, © You will condeſcend 
to conceal my crimes, without doubt for 
the purpoſe of ſcreening me from his re- 
venge! You. ought to know, that his life 
is owing to my kindneſs. This ſword, 
which twice ſaved his life, is both capable 
of defending friendſhip and of procuring 
revenge. Do not be alarmed,” he conti- 
nued, ſeeing ' that I trembled; I only 
mean to quiet you with reſpect to the dan- 
ger you ſeem to dread on my account. 1 

| "would 
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would immediately pierce lord Clarendon's 
heart if I thought he could reſtore you 
the illuſion you have loſt; but I had rather 
he ſhould live to avenge me, that you may 
compare his ſentiments with mine. In 
| ſpite of my erimes, the recollection of my 
love will purſue you. It is true you have 
not been ſeduced, but you have been ſub- 
zued. Will you dare to deny that, but for 
the accident which has ruined you, you would 
have been mine? Will you tell lord Cla- 
rendon all? Here, give him this key which 
J received from your hand.” At this in- 
ſulting and terrible reproach, anger got the | 
better of my humiliation, and I exclaimed; 
No, that key was only given to you 
becauſe I thought I was entruſting it to 
virtue. —“ You were mine,” he repeated, 
& TI know it; you would never have for- 
given your on fault, and I ſhould have 
lamented it with you; but I ſhould: have 
aſſociated myſelf to your fate, your ſoul 
would have been identified with - mine, 
Lig - you 
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you would have ſhared my remorſe, my 
torture, and my love. In ſhort, all is 
over, and I have no farther hope. 1 
ought now to employ myſelf only in diſ- 
charging a duty undoubtedly ſacred, the 
duty of being juſt towards you. I, ma- 
dam, will juſtify you in the eyes of lord 
Clarendon; your ſingle teſtimony would 
not ſuffice, and beſides, the precautions 
you would uſe would render the ex- 
planation obſcure. I will write you a letter 
proper to be ſhewn to his lordſhip, and 
you ſhall have it the night after to-morrow, 
that is, on Wedneſday, at eleven o'clock, 
The earl pronounced theſe laſt words af- 
fectedly, in order to recall to my mind 
that I had promiſed the evening before to 
meet him at eleven o'clock on Wed» 
neſday night. 1 looked down, and made 
no reply; we were both filent a ſhort 
time, * The day fixed by yourſelf, ma- 
dam,” faid he, © was to be deciſive of my 
fate, and in fact it will decide it; but it is 
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time to free you from the ſight of an bien | 
fo odious to you; this ſad object of your 

hatred was but a few hours ſince your 
only friend, Here he ſtopped, and his tears 
began to flow. I felt much affected, and 
to conceal it, I turned my head aſide. 
e Ah!” continued he, „my heart alone 
cannot change; your contempt cannot 
| weaken its unalterable ſentiments, and 
even your love could not have rendered 
them more paſſionate. Farewell, madam, 
farewell for ever; may ſuch a parting diſ- 
arm your anger: pardon my offences, 
which I am going to expiate.“ As he 
ſpoke theſe words, he fell at my knees, I 
felt at once conſiderable | emotion and 
alarm; I roſe, he held me by my gown, 
and forced me back to my ſcat. Ah!“ 
exclaimed he, „ ſuffer me; at leaſt, for an 
inſtant, to enjoy the happineſs of being at 
your feet. Grant that to repentance which 
love never would have hazarded. O, caſt 


thoſe eyes on an unfortunate man who 
Sn | adores 
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adores you, and who is going to ſuffer the 
puniſhment of his temerity. Refuſe me not 

a parting look.” Ge aſſured, I anſwered 
with a e voice, * that I forgive and 
pity you.“ At theſe words he ſeized » 
one of my hands which he bathed with 
tears; I alſo could not refrain from weep- 
ing. At this moment we heard a noiſe at * | 
the door; it was Thomſon's voice, the 4 
earl roſe haſtily, preſſed my hand to his 
heart, lifted his eyes to heaven, and ſud- 
denly breaking from me diſappeared. I 
remained abſorbed in a confuſion of 
thought and feeling, which it is impoſſible 
for me to deſcribe or comprehend, I | ; | 
know not whether I was moſt afflicted or , N 
pleaſed,” whether I regretted or deſpiſed a _ 
guilty friend, or admired. the energy of 
his character or the ſenſibility of his heart; 
but at leaſt I was certain I could not hate 
him. We pardon but too readily” thoſe 
faults of which we are the occaſion and 
women in general have lefs indulgenet 
for \ 
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for ſlight offences cauſed by an ordinary 
feeling, than for the moſt inexcuſable ex- 
ceſſes produced by a violent paſſion. 

Baniſhing, however, from my mind all 
recollection of the earl, I fixed my ideas 
entirely on myſelf, in order to refle& 
more maturely on my ſituation. . I ob- 
ſerved with rapture that lord Clarendon 
was a thouſand times leſs culpable than 1 
had imagined; and I had no doubt of the 
poſſibility of regaining his affections, if I 
had an opportunity of a complete juſtifica- 
tion of my conduct. But would he not 
think himſelf obliged to reſent the treat- 
ment of lord Elby, who had injured 
him in ſuch delicate points? This idea 
made me ſhudder. The earl had promiſed 
to ſend me a letter, the ſincerity of which 
would remove every cloud from my con- 
duct, but in what terms would it be 
couched ? ſhould I dare to ſhew it to lord 
- Clarendon, without fearing to irritate him 
extremely againſt a mae friend, 
Gr who 
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who undoubtedly would make ſuch a con- 
feſſion with exceſſive haughtineſs, and per- 
haps uſe expreſſions of inſult towards 
lord Clarendon? I now believed that the 
earl really intended to fly his country for 
ever, at the ſame time I was certain he 
would not depart before he knew whe- - 
ther lord Clarendon demanded ſatisfaction. 
Theſe reflections diſtreſſed me. At laſt T 
reſolved to wait for lord Elby's letter, at 
the ſame time making all neceſſary pre- 
parations for my departure, How eaſily 
we reſume a ſentiment originating in ſym- 
pathy and indefinable attraction, which, 
independently of all reflection, draws us 
towards a particular object, and inclines 
us to prefer it to every other. My love, 
ſtifled for a time, or rather accumulating 
in my heart, had never been extinguiſned, 
having been able to baniſh lord Clarendon 
from my thoughts, I yet had never ceaſed 
to think and feel that no other object 
could Jen and attract me ſo much as 

| himſelf; 
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himſelf ; and to preſerve ſuch an idea, 


though deſerted, is a ſure proof of the 


continuance of love. Well-founded alarms 


_ diſturbed the pleaſure which I felt in the 


hope of re-appearing before lord Cla- 
rendon with full proofs of my innocence, 
and I expected the earl's letter in fear 


and yet with inexpreſſible impatience. 
The day ſo much defired at length ar- 
rived: I reflected not without pain, that 


but for the event of the caſket, I ſhould - 


_ moſt probably on the cloſe of this day have 


been guilty of the moſt inexcuſable impru- 
dence. The earl had told me I ſhould 


not receive his letter; before the hour 


which had been fixed for the meeting; in 


fact, at ten o'clock a ſervant came to in- 


form me that a man on horſeback from 
the earl requeſted to ſpeak with me; a 


moment afterwards I ſaw his valet ad- 


vance with a letter for me. I trembled 
as I took the letter, and not daring to 
open it in the preſence of the man, I told 
| | = him 
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him to wait for an anſwer. « My maſter 
told me,” ſaid he, © that it required no 


anſwer,” —©* Not require an anſwer!” — - 


« No my lady.” —“ Where have you 
left your maſter ?”—* Ninety miles off,” — 
« So far, at what time did he ſet out?” 
% At-noon.”—* And is he well?“ 
« believe he is.” —< What, did you not 
ſee him?“ —“ He ſhut himſelf up in his 
own room, and only opened the door to 
give. me the letter: I had received all his 
commands yeſterday evening.“ — Are 
you going to him now?” -—* No, my 
lady, he ordered me to go to London as 


ſoon as I had delivered the letter, and 1 Y 


am going to ſet out inſtantly.if your lady- 
ſhip has no commands.“ Upon this 1 
diſmiſſed the ſervant, and when I was 
alone, I took up the letter which I had 
put on the table, and faid, © my fate de- 


pends on this paper. Has this dangerous 


man, whoſe diſpoſition is ſo violent and 
whoſe paſſions are ſo impetuous, written 
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as I ought to-wiſh?” As I ſpoke thus, 
I examined the fatal letter which I dared not 
open; I remarked that the writing of the 
addreſs was ſcarcely legible, and I fell into 
a gloomy reverie; dreadful ideas preſented ' 
themſelves . confuſedly to my mind, and 
ſoon became more diſtinct and alarming; 
this ſtruck me ſo forcibly that I could not 
conceive how it was they had not oc- 
curred before. In' wiſhing to clear up 
my horrible doubts, I broke the ſeal, but 
ſcarcely had I read a few lines, before my 
eyes were covered with a thick miſt, and 
I fainted-away. Some minutes afterwards, 
chance brought one of my women into 
the room; the neceſſary aſſiſtance was given 
to me, and I came to my ſenſes; 1 
dreaded being alone, yet wiſhed to be 
we without witneſſes. I ordered my woman 
4 into the next room, and as ſoon as ſne 
* had gone out, I took up the terrible 
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11 writing which I had watered with my 
| | tears, and in ſpite of the excels of my grief 
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Lord Ecay to Lady e N 


wy Wednelday, g o' clock in the morning. 
© You are avenged, madam, I promiſed 


© you it ſhould be ſo. Ah active and cer - 
© tain poiſon will in a "few moments: de- 
© liver me from the burthen of life! a 

« poiſon leſs potent and leſs fatal than that 


© which love poured into my veins! 


PHeſirous of retaining ali my faculties while 


©T write to you, I ſhall not take the 
draught till I have concluded my letter; 
but the veſſel which con it is on my 
table and under my eyes. With death 
before me I ſpeak to you for the laſt 
© time. Yes, I adored you; yes, your firſt 
©look, like the pure and celeſtial fire 
© which cauſes 'dreadful © miſchief,” in- 
* flamed me with a fatal paſſion! I ought to 
© have" fled from you, but 1 dared t 
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1 having loſt my rea- 
© ſon! I found in the event which diſ- 

© covered to me the ſecret crime of lady 
« Elby, a foundation for hope which com- 
«© pleted my folly, - I felt that I had it in 
© my power to fetter all che wiſhes of lord 
© Clarendon with regard to yourſelf, by 
© ſhewing him the letters, which inconteſt- 
© ably prove the illegitimacy of the child 
« which bears my name. Lord Clarendon 
© perhaps did not feel ſo ſtrong a- paſlion 


for you as you did for him, but he de- 


© lighted in you, and never loved any one 

© elſe. The harſhneſs you may have ſeen | 
c in his conduct, aroſe ſolely from the in- 
« dignation by your apparent falle- 
c hood. He has ſaid a thouſand times to 
© lord Selden, that ſincerity and ſome + 
* tokens of repentance on your part would 
have inſured an unconditional pardon. 

© You were always preſent to his mind; 


© lady Clarendon, faithleſs and perfidious, 


appears ſtill to him a monſtrous pheno- 
; © menon 
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© menon which he never could conceive; 
and which annihilated his reaſon; and no 
doubt his heart would always have re- 

« jeted the idea, but for the odious con - 
« ſpiracy of his whole family united 
©. againſt , you. His mercenary relations 
© have but too ſucceſsfully ſeconded my 
© guilty deſigns. The hope of inheriting 
Jord Clarendon's immenſe eſtate, and 
© their hatred of you, have led them to 
* commit atrocities of which my paſſions 
© would never have made me guilty. 
© They have watched your moſt ſecret 
actions, to interpret them at the pleaſure 
© of their vile anger; they have produced 
© the teſtimony of your ſer n againſt you; 
© and introduced the _ Ophelia 
to lord Clarendon, who ſought only 
from that intrigue a relief he did not 
© find, It is falſe that ſhe quitted him; 
he broke. with her, becauſe ſhe once 

© dared to ſpeak of you and to adviſe a 

* divorce, In ſhort, when you left Lon- 
'F2 | c don, 
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don, though lord Clarendon thought you 
the moſt guilty of women, he was in 2 
c dreadful condition; he ſhewed fo much 
© anxiety as to your health, that it was 
C apprehended he — one day de- 
« termine to pay you à viſit in Derby- 
© ſhire. Freſh calumnies were invented 
< to divert him from this deſign. But it 
© was he who at that time ſecretly ſent to 
© Matlock the celebrated phyſician, who 
< paſſed three months there and wrote to 
you ſeveral times, that, hearing you were 
< indiſpoſed, he offered you his ſervices - 
© and preſſed you to accept them; You 
© drily anſwered that you were very well, 
c and obſti erſevered in refuſing his 
< viſits. He 1 ed only in obedience to 
© lard Clarendon's orders. I told you, 
madam l would do you juſtice, the 
© only way in your opinion I know is to 
« do juſtice to lord Clarendon ; you ſee 1 
1 have kept my promiſe ;' yes, ſuch was 
4 * conduct, ſuch were his ſentiments. 
b 0 1 im- 
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Limpoſed on you, boch by the moſt 


« artful devices, without appearing to wiſh 
to keep you ſeparate; I ſaw, the birth of 
this jealouſy, I did every thing I could 
to inereaſo it; I enjoyed, his anxiety and 


«deſtroyed this and your ,felicity ; I con- 
« ducted you to the borders of the grave, 
but I was. ready to follow you. When 
you commiſſioned me to carry him the 
£:proofs of your love and your innocence, 
my only care was to get out of his hands 


the copies you had taken of ghoſe pic - 


« tures; a painter, whom I gained over to 
my purpoſe, went to Ophelia and re- 
queſted her to lend them him for an 


hour to ſne w them, as id, to a;cele- 


{brated, foreign | artiſt: | gay e the 


painter a note to lord Clarendon, and 


the two pictures were brought to me. 
put the originals, into the frarnes; 
| tained your copies. The ſame painter; 
in lord Clarendon's abſence, took a copy 
Leni F 3 * for 
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© for me in miniature of the large portrait 

© of you which hangs in your apartment. 

© Before I went to France I wrote to lord 

© Clarendon, chat if, on his ſeparation 
© from you, he did not leave you entirely 

_ © at liberty, I was determined to publiſh 


== © his ſiſter's diſgrace by circulating her 
nm — or I did not offer to 
8 * give lord Clarendon ſatisfaction ſor the 
ü l * injuries he thought he had received ; his 
1 © well known courage ſets him above all 
Wi « ſuſpicion, and his forgiveneſs of an inſult 
18 enn only be attributed to the moſt teſpect· 
18 * able motives. 1 knew enough of his 
Til principles and character to be aſſured 
| that nothig induce him to ſhed | 
4 * the blood 'Of an old friend, a brother-in- 
! « law, and I ſhared” thoſe ſentiments. 
1 4 Beſides, did 1 not know that lord Cla- 
1 © rendon's murderer would be an object of | 
0 eternal horror to you? ſo that a duel 


between us was impoſſible. © 1 quitted 
| v\ngliad and went to Paris; where I re- 
1 5 
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mained but three months. I ſecretly 
returned to the place of your reſidence, 
and while my letters, bearing date from 
© Paris, perſuaded you that we were-ſc- 
© parated by the ſea, I was wander- 
ing round your | habitation ;: I fol- 
c 17 * you and watched you. Theſe are 
all my crimes; will you believe that in 
© the midſt of this delirium there was | 
© any happineſs for me, the author and »Y 
partner of your ſorrows, a traitor. to N 
honour and to love ? At the very time 
when I was in your neighbourhood in 
London, and was honoured. with your 
dangerous confidence, I found pleaſure 
even in your deſpair. I Rudied the 
emotions of your heart; I beheld you ex- 
petience all hat I felt myſelf; I was 
*-mtoxtcated with. that love with which 
7 you ſighed for another; in ſpite. of the ; 
* tortures of jealouſy, it was a pleaſure | 
ta me to obſerve in you the . fame 
violence of paſſion which was conſuming 9 
Dae 5 A , me. x g 
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*'me. Our hearts were capable of loving 
with equal energy; and this ſimilarity 
-< ſtifled and calmed my remorſe by flat. 
©, tering me with a ſenſeleſs love. Would 
lady Clarendon have preſerved her virtue 
in my fituation? when the world was 
* aſtoniſhed-at the alteration in your per- 

| 4i ha you were much more beautiful in 
my eyes! What ſublime character your 
© angelic face gave to ſorrow! He who 
has not ſeen you pale, languiſhing, and 
© ſhedding tears, has no idea of beauty 
FThe pleaſanteſt moments of my life were 
thoſe that I paſſed in Derbyſhire before 
© I ventured into your preſence. During 
© the winter gu did not. ſtir aut, but 
< breathed the fame air with you, now in- 
*: habiting a neighbouring village, and then 
a ſolitary cottage. Always alone and in 
diſguiſe, I conſtantly went at the cloſe 
'*.of day to the poplar walk, whence 1 
gad -a ſight of your houſe; my eyes 
| 9 — fixed on the walls which 
: . incloſed 
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incloſed you! One evening that I had 
ventured into the great caurt-yard,: I 
knew that a window I ſaw open be- 
© longed, to your apartment; I felt an 
emotion of inexpreſſible joy on remark= | 
ing that your cloſet door was not ſhut, 
and though: the- windows were infinitely 
too high for me to look in, yet I loved 
(to think that we were ſeparated only 
by tranſparent glaſs; I, perſectiy diſ- 
« tinguiſhed, the chandelier which is ſuſ- 
©. pended in the middle of the cloſet, I 
recollected it with emotion; I was look - 
ing attentively on the five candles which 
were alight in it, when ſuddenly I per- 
* ceived the ſhadow of. your- head. It | 
was you indeed I ſaw your long hair, 
« yaur flowing locks; O, who can con- 
£ ceive what I: fels at that moment! The 
ſight of your. adorable face could never 
make a. more forcible-ampreflipn oft me. 
Lou were walking abnut ſlonily; ſome- 
times this beloved ſhadow: vaniſhed, hut 
vun 7 5 © imme- 
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© immediately re-appeared ; ſometimes yon 
© ſtopped, the ſhadow became then im- 
movable, 1 beheld it with rapture; it 
© ſeemed to expreſs all you felt; I pene- 
<trated into your thoughts, I imagined I 
_ © heard your ſighs, ' I wept | with you. 
Thinking only on the” ſentiment: which 
animated you, I forgot that another was 
© the object of it; ſeeing you an intereſting 
victim to love, I joined my groans to 
your forrows; I was united to yu by 
© the ſame deſires and the ſame torments, 
© and loſt myſelf. in a melancholy and de- 
© lictous reverie. O, that one Who was 
capable of loving thus ſhouid; degrade 
« himſelf by impoſture and perfidy ? - Mad- 
man that I am! how little have 1 known 
© my heart, and how ill have I fulfilled my 
« deſtiny ! The happineſs of adoring you 
© ſhould have ſufficed me. What did I 
© wiſh? To ſeduce you? Alas, the loſs 
of your innocence would have cauſed me 
more remorſe than the deſtruction of 
Pl my 
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I muſt die! J muſt quit you for ever! 
It was impoſſible to juſtify you but at this 
© expence. If I could endure life after 
making ſuch a confeſſion, I ſhould be only 
the object of your juſt contempt. But as I 
« ſacrifice - myſelf for you, I am certain 
© that I leave you only the remembrance 


© ofa generous devotion of myſelf for your 


«+ happineſs. Farewel, my hour is come 
©; know the effect of the + poiſon, 
which is about to freeze my blood. 
My liſe will not be, at an end till the 
i cluſe of the. day. I ſhall breathe my laſt 
© af ten or eleven at night. This is the 


« calculation I have made; what I deſired 
" *% was, you ſhould read this letter at that 8 


© very hour. Adieu, my hand trembles. 
© Alas, I have nothing in this life to look 
© back to but agonizing feelings, and a 
«\frigheful- delirium ; nothing, in ſhort, 
* r tortures, But I fuf- 
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come too late, and are now ſuperfluous; 
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< feted them for you, and they are dear 


% me. „% 6 It 


ig over! Death flows in my veins as 
« well as in my heart. Adorable angel! 
© It is now that I am your victim! O, 
c think, that at the very moment in Which 


your eyes are caſt on this paper, mine 


will be on the point of cloſing for ever. 


May one feeling unite us even in this laſt 


* moment of my life ! O, lift your inno- 
© cent hands to Heaven, implore on your 
knees mercy for the guilty, pray to the 
Supreme Being that my ſoul may again 
meet yours in eternity. Proſtrated like 


you before him I will. offer up the ſame 


. ee ee FAO v2 W 
At the concluſion of this terrible — 


155 letter, felt a cold | ſweat bedey 


my face, and my hair ſtood on end] Fear 
on a ſudden ſtopped my tears, thought 
1 ſaw the unfortunate earl in the laſt agonics 


of the moſt excruciating torture! I ghrey 
my ſelf 
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myſelf on my knees, crying out, O God! 
have mercy on this unfortunate man. As I 
pronounced theſe words, I heard the hooſe- 
clock ſtrike eleven! I ſhuddered, and my 
imaginatibn, forcibly ſtruck, diſturbed 
my reaſon, and I thought that J heard the 
found of low grotns near me. 'T vtrered 
a dreadful cry, and my women ran in im- 
mediately. I ordered them not to leave 
me, but I remained on my knees and my 
tears again began to flow. At the end of 
2 few minutes recovering my recollection, 
began to reflect that it was not impoſſible . 
that the effect of the poiſon might be 
flower than the earl imagined; and that 
if I ſent him 'affiftance without delay, 1 
might yet be able to ſave his life. Al. 
though this idea was very improbable, I 
embraced, it with tranſport, I haſtily roſe, 
and quickly wrote two lines. T gave the 
note to Thoniſon,/ and ordered him to ſet 
out directiy andꝭ to uſe all poffible diligence. 
1 did not get into bed, but paſſed the 
* 14 whole 
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whole night and the following, day in 


prayer and lamentation for the unfortunate 


being of whoſe death I had been the cauſe. 
No other idea during the whole of the 
time mingled with that of the dying earl; 


nothing could divert my attention from 


event would cauſe a change in my fate; 
I forgot myſelf in the recollection of 2 


deplorable object, the victim of a paſſion, | 


the violence of which 1 had too well 
known not to pity him, and not to conceive 
to what horrid lengths it might lead him. 


Thomſon returned in about twenty hours. 


had waited for his return without hope, and 
yet he rent my heart when he informed 
me that lord Elby was no more. He died. 
the night before Thomſon arrived, at a, 
quarter after ” twelve, I learned from 
Thomſon the horrible particulars of this 
ſhocking cataſtrophe l On the day which 


terminated his life, the unfortunate earl 


remained locked up in his room tall exght: 
in 
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in the evening; he then opened his door 
and rung ſor his ſervant, when he came 
in he found his maſter lying on the bed 
wich his watch in his hand. He deſired to 
as ſoon as they were aſſembled round him, 
he ſaid, that having for ſome time been 
ill of an incurable complaint, he had ſelt 
for ſeveral hours ſo much indiſpoſed, that 
he believed he approached his end, and 
which would happen ſo ſoon, ſhould be 
the cauſe of trouble or alarm to any one. 
As he finiſhed theſe words, he gave the 
landlord a purſe containing fifty guineas, 
and as much more to the only one of his 
ſervants that he had kept with him; and 
pointing to a table, he faid, & You will find 
in that drawer the money I have ſet apart 
for" the expences of my funeral, which 


muſt be celebrated to-morrow; when the 


cetemony is over, you will go to lord 
Seiden in London, to whom I have ſent 
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4 ny will, in which J have not forgotten 
© Uiofe who have ſerved me.“, At the con- 
eluſion of this diſcourſe he turned himſelf 
about, took hold of his watch, fixed his 
eyes earneſtly on the hand and ceaſed to 
ſpeak; His ſervant and all the by- 
ſtanders burſt into tears; they propoſed to 
fend for a phyſician and a clergyman ; he 
did not anſwer, but made a ſign which 
marked his compliance with every thing 
chey wiſhed. The clergyman arrived in 
half an hour; the earl raiſed himſelf a little 
t ſalute him, and appeared to liſten 
reſpectfully to his exhortations. Hie kept 
Bis eyes conſtantly fixed on his watch, and 
when the bour-hand pointed to ten be 
trembled, and in an inſtant threw himſelf 
from the bed and/khelt on the floor. His 
paleneſs ſublitied; and he appeared x0 re- 
vive; he joined his hands together; and 
_ "raiſing his eyes to Heaven, prayed with the 
greateſt fervency. Alas, at that dreadſul 
moment J vas preſent to his thoughts, ht 
vn imagined 
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imagined. he was praying with me. He 
remained in this attitude near an hour; 
when a phyſician came in, felt his pulſe, 
and declared that there was no remedy for 
him. It was propoſed, however, that he 
ſhould take a draught, to which he con- 
ſented. At eleven his ſtrength failed, he 
leaned on the edge of the bed, and fell into 
a lethargic fit. He was replaced in the 
bed, but he gave no further ſigns of ſenſe, 
and expired in an hour and quarter. | This 
pathetie narrative gave the finiſhing ſtroke 
to my grief, and my health was fo much 
affected, that for three days I had à burn- 
ing fever, which compelled me to keep 
my bed the whole of the time: at length, 
after having paĩd this juſt tribute of ſorrow 
to the memory of a moſt unfortunate man, 
my feelings began to revert to myſelf; 
the idea of manifeſting my innocence to 
lord Clarendon diſſipated the troubleſome 
melancholy of my ſoul, and this delightful 
1 ſoon abſorbed all others. I 16 
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tained only a confuſed recollection of what 
J had ſeen in the earl's letter relative- to 


lord Clarendon's conduct; I only remem- 


bered that it contained ſome affecting 
particulars; I had read them at a moment 
when terror and compaſſion had ſtifled 
every other feeling. Trembling, I again 
laid hold of that fatal letter ; I ſought for 
that page, and read it over ſeveral times 
with emotions of tenderneſs and gratitude. 
Not only did this explanation juſtify. lord 
Clarendon, but it taught me to know ſtill 
better the generoſity of bis diſpoſition, and 
convinced me he had never ceaſed to love 
me, even at the time when he thought me 


the moſt cujpable. 

Having arranged my affair 1 thought 
of nothing but my departure. I beheld 
myſelf at length arrived at the time, when 
I ſhould recover all that I had loſt; my 
tranſports increaſed whenever. I reflected 
on this ſubject. The neceſſary prepara- 


nr two 


days; 
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days; I ſpent them in the cloſet, all the 
pictures in which brought tc mind the 
happineſs of the early part of my marriage, 
With what rapture did I behold thoſe 
precious images of a felicity about to 
de reſtored to me! I enjoyed it already 
in the delicious recollections of which 1 
had voluntarily deprived myſelf fo long ; 
I recalled them to my mind with a joy 
equal to the grief I had experienced in en- 
deavouring to baniſh them. It appeared 
to me that by thus recalling the paſt, I 
added to my life all the years of happineſs 
which had gone by. My imagination was 
elevated to ſuch an extraordinary degree, 
that the idea of the © unfortunate” carl 
fearcely ever intruded ; it was ſo eaſy for 
me to repell it by thinking on lord Cla- 
_ rendon. In ſhort, nothing further de- 
taining me in Derbyſhire; I ſer out one 
morning 'at day-break. Intoxicated with 
the moit flattering hopes and the moſt 
W projects, the journey appeared 

extremely 


Ty 
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extremely tedious ; in proportion as 1 
approached London my | impatience in- 
creaſed. I had depictured to myſelf in ſo 
many ways the felicity I was going to 
enjoy, had conjured up ſuch delightful 
 ideas,' that I would have given half my 

Exiſtence to anticipate it a few hours, I 
ſigured to myſelf lord Clarendon's ſurpriſe 
at ſeeing me, and was even pleaſed with 
the ſuppoſition of his embarraſſment and 
of the conſtraint and diſdain of his firſt re- 
ception. I enjoyed beforehand the joy and 
tranquillity ſpread over his countenance; 
I beheld him examining me in filence, and 
reading in my eyes overflowing with: tears 
my Juſtification: and my happineſs. In 
ſhort, I repreſented to myſelf the deciſive 
and intereſting moment, when 1 might 
ſay as I ruſhed-into his arms; Innocent, 
proſcribed, and juſtified, 1 love you mare 
than ever.” Such were the ideas which 
inceſſantly occupied my thoughts during 
my Journey: Ales how far Was 
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from imagining the miſery which awaited 
81444429059 1 111/285. is X . 
In the mean time I approach London; 
I diſcover it at a diſtance, and my eyes are 
filled with tears. I feel agitated with an 
univerſal trembling ; I weep, I hurry the 
poſtillions, and at length arrive. I tra- 
verſed the town formerly ſo much deteſted, 
the witneſs of my injuries and misfor- 
tunes, but now the object and end of my 
deſires. All the recollection it excites, 
inſtead of contributing to grieve me, in- 
ereaſes my joy. I had quitted it ina dying 
ſtate, and loaded with grief and ſname; I 
compared my flight with my return, and 
valuedata higher price the unexpected alter- 
ation of my fate. Leaning out of the window, 
I ordered them in a loud voice to drive to 
lord Clarendon's. I forbad my ſervants to 
precede me; I choſe to announce myſelf. I 
ſhowed myſelf; and wiſhed every one who 
paſſed or met me to recoflett who 1 was; 
chought my triumph myſt be ſeen in my 

| countenance, 
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countenance, and that to appear was to 
Juſtify myſelf. At length I perceived the 
ſtreet and my houſe. At the fight of the 
latter I was beſide myſelf, and wiſhed to 


open the coach door to get out, and to ruſh 


into the houſe; but the exceſs of my joy, 
and ſuch violent emotion, deprived me of 
ſtrength; I breathed with difficulty ; my 
trembling limbs refuſed me ſupport, and I 
fell back in the carriage. What grief and 
what terror were about to ſucceed - theſe 
pleaſing tranſports! I am till, ſurpriſed 
that I could ſupport the ſhock of ſo cruel 


a reverſe, and that I did not expite on the 


ſpot. As I entered my houſe, I ſaw the 


court- yard filled with carriages and ſer- 


vants; I got out, and being certain df 


finding lord Clarendon, I flew towards his 


apartment, intending to aſk for a private 
interview. I met on the ſtairs an old valet, 
who had been with him from his infancy; 
I deſired him to conduct me to his lord- 


Sys: he looked at me, and diſcovering 
| who 
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who I was, he cried out, Alas, my lady, 
you are arrived too late ; my lord is dying.” 
At theſe terrible words, my blood was 
frozen in my heart, and I fell into a ſwoon 
on the ſtairs. Cruel ſuccours brought me 
to life; I opened my eyes, and found 
myſelf in a room ſurrounded by my 
women, and obſerved lady Nevill ſeated 
by the ſide of the bed. Am I to die,” 
T exclaimed, „is lord Clarendon.....” 
He is ſtill living,” faid lady Nevill, 
with a cold and diſdainſul air; ©* you muſt 
not ſee him.“ “ Not ſee him,” faid I, 
interrupting her, angrily, (and who ſhall 
hinder me? I ſhall ſubmit to no commands 
here but lord Clarendon's; he alone has a 
right to my obedience.” At theſe words I 
roſe haſtily to go out of the room, but 
lady Nevill detained me, and aſſuming a 
gentler tone, ſhe ſaid, © You are at li- 
berty to ſee my nephew, madam, but he 
s dying, and the ſurpriſe which your pre- 
ſence will cauſe may contribute to haſten 
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his death.” I yielded to theſe reaſons, 
the ſuggeſtion of which the diſtraction of 
grief had prevented. Ves, I exclaimed, 
« yes, I ought to conceal myſelf from 
his fight, but at the ſame time it is my 
duty to be near him, to watch over, and 
nurſe him without his knowledge. Then, 
without giving lady Nevill time to reply, 


I eſcaped from her hold, and flew towards 


his lordſhip's chamber; I ſtopped at the 
aſtti - chamber, and 'ſpoke to the ſervants 
in a tone which enſured obedience. I de- 
fired to ſee the phyſician; I aſked his 


opinion, and he completed my anxiety,” by 


telling me that lord Clarendon had been 
ſeven days ill of a putrid fever, and now 
lay at the laſt extremity. This confirma- 
tion of my misfortune was almoſt as affect- 
ing as the firſt intelligence. In deſpair, 


and ſcarcely able to refrain from groans' 


and ſobs, with which I ſtruggled in vain, 
I followed the phyfician into lord Claren- 
don's room; the bed-curtains/ were drawn 
| | i- 7 
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ſo that I could enter without being per- 
ceived. A couch was ſet for me near the 
door, and I remained without motion on 
it near an hour, my eyes being attentively 
fixed on the bed, in a ſtate of vacant ſtupor. 
The contemplation of this fatal ſcene ab- 
ſorbed every other idea, and I was ab- 
ſolutely incapacitated from hearing or ſee- 
ing any thing that paſſed about me. Ac 
length I was rouſed from my lethargy by 
the phyſician, who came to tell me that 
his pulſe was better. Theſe few words 
gave me freſh ſpirits. This ray of hope 
reſtored my courage and brought me to 
myſelf. I was relieved from the ſtupefac- 
tion of which the violence of my grief had 
been the cauſe. I began to caſt my eyes 
on the ſurrounding objects; I ſaw that the 
chamber was filled with lord Claren- 
don's relations and friends; no one came 
near. me, or, ſpoke one word. This 
marked contempt affected me at firſt, but 
did not excite my ſurpriſe, Every eye, 
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however, was fixed on me; I was exa- 
mined with the moſt inſulting expreſſion of 
lively indignation ; they whiſpered to each 
other, and lady Nevill, with a hypocritical 
and reſerved countenance, liſtened to the 
diſcourſe, and without anfwexing, ſhrugged 
up her ſhoulders with a ſigh, and regarded 
me with ſcorn. I ſupported this examina- 
tion patiently, and found no difficulty in 
oppoſing indifference and coldnefs to inde-' 
cency, malice, and affectation. In the 
evening the phyſician ſpoke in a low voice 
to lady Nevill ; ſhe took him by the arm, 
with an air of buſineſs, ſuddenly roſe, and 
led him into the anti- chamber, to which they 
were followed by every body. This ſudden 
flight gave me inexpreſſible alarm; I com- 
prehended only that lord Clarendon's ſitua- 
tion was the ſubject of this conference, and 
the moſt dreadful- ideas immediately pre- 
ſented themſelves to my mind. While ttem- 
bling with fright did not dare: to clear up 
this ſhocking doubt, I heard: lord Claren- 

 - don 
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don turn about in his bed and groan. 
Alas! he was in pain, but he ſtill breathed, 
and after having felt the height of miſery 
myſelf,” I was too happy at that moment 
and thanked heaven, as if he were reſtored 
to me. As lady Nevill' did not return, I 
ſent for the phyſician, and aſked for an ac- 
count of what had paſſed; “ I made 2 
propoſal,“ ſaid he, © that my lord ſhould 
be bled; lady Nevill and all the other 
ladies diſapprove of it, and I dare not take 


it on myſelf.“ This information excited 


the ſtrongeſt anger in me that I ever felt 
in my life. I took my reſolution directly. 
«You muſt, Sir, conſult nobody here, F 
replied, © but myſelf; I alone am miſtreſs 


in this houſe, and can command ig? At 


theſe words I roſe and went into the anti- 
chamber, where, addreſſing lady Nevill, I 
faid, It is time for me, madam; to be re. 
inſtated in my rights; the diſtraction of 


2 juſt” ſorrow has made me hitherto ne- 


gleful of them, but I no declare to you, 
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the future. Lord Clarendon's wife, after the 


ment of weakneſs in his lordſbip, to prevail 
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I ſhall have the courage to aſſert them for 


reception ſhe has met with, ſees none but 
ſtrangers here. She does not chuſe them 
to ſhare with her the ſacred duties to which 
ſhe devotes herſelf, When lord Clarefidon 
regains his ſenſes, he ſhall decide between 


us; but till then, his room is my aſylum, 


and I will ſuffer no one to come here to 


moleſt me. As I finiſhed theſe words, 


] went back into the room, and double. 


locked the door. I then ſent for the two 
- moſt ſkilful phyſicians in London to attend 


a conſultation. They arrived, and gave 
their opinion for the bleeding, which ope- 
ration- was inſtantly performed. During 


this interval, lady Nevill had left the houſe 
- in rage, and was followed by all thoſe 
whom, together with herſelf, I had ba- 


niſhed from the ſick room. She ſpread 
abroad in the world, that I had returned, 
with the hope of laying hold of a mo- 


On 
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on him to make a will in my favour if he 
ſhould have a lucid interval. Thus have all 
the moſt innocent actions of my life been in- 
terpreted ! Thus does the world judge on un- 
certain and deceitful appearances. None of 
us would judicially condemn to an infamous 
puniſhment the meaneſt of the people, 
unleſs his crime were inconteſtibly proved ; 
the idea only of a ſingle unjuſt ſentence 
of this deſcription is horrible to men of 
the leaſt delicacy of feeling, and yet every 
day we unite in a common alliance to diſ- 
honour thoſe very objects which the ties of 
ſociety, and often thoſe of blood ſhould ren- 
der the deareſt and moſt intereſting to us. 
We deprive them, without ſcruple, of their 
honour, that firſt of bleſſings next to virtue, 
without which life is a degrading burthen 
which innocence cannot ſupport, but in 
a deſert, far from the ſight of thoſe who 
miſinterpret actions on mere conjectures 
and ſlight probabilities. 8 
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The bleeding of lord Clarendon, how. 
ever, at firſt produced only the moſt alarm- 


ing effects. His delirium increaſed, and 


I heard him ſeveral times mention my 
name, and by turns accuſe and inquixe 
for me. Every one of his words pe- 
netrated to the bottom of my ſoul, and 
cauſed faintings and palpitations of the 
heart of inexpreſſible violence. The 
night was ſtill more dreadful. He ceaſed 
to ſpeak and move; his pulſe grew 
weaker, and the phyſician did nat conceal 


from me his alarms at this lethargic attack. 


© What,” ſaid I, © is there then no hope?” 
He hung down his head and made no 
anſwer. O, heavens!” I exclaimed, 
ce he is perhaps no more.” As I finiſhed 
theſe words, I haſtened to the bed-fide, 
opened the curtain, and beheld lord Cla- 
rendon the firſt time for more than a year! 
but, great God, in what a condition ! pale, 


disfigured, and his eyes cloſed ; without 


motion 
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motion or ſenſe. One of his hands lay on 
the bed. I felt it, and finding it cold and 
moiſt, I thought he was dead. I fell on 
my knees, and laid my face, bedewed with 
tears, on his hand; « Is it thus then,” I 
cried, © that you are reſtored to me, and 
that I again poſſeſs you. You die, and 
your unfortunate wife has not the oppor- 
tunity of juſtifying herſelf, and receiving 
your laſt ſigh. You deprive me of my 
fame and innocence ! ' Of what conſequence - 
to me is the vain opinion of the world, which 
I will fly for ever! Yours alone could have 
changed my lot: honour, repoſe, felicity, I 
loſe therp-all in you.” Arthe-concluſion 
of theſe words, I felt all at once the cold 
hand which I held in mine make a flight 
motion, and at the ſame inſtant lord Cla- 
rendon, in a feeble voice, uttered the fol- 
lowing words inarticularely : Ab, is it ſhe? 
let her come. The ſound of his voice, and 
theſe precious words, were the cauſe of an 
emotion which was near being fatal to me; 

ad "BY | my 
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my firſt impulſe was to throw myſelf into 
his arms; but in attempting to riſe, my 
ſtrength failed, I ſlipped, and had fo violent 
a fall, that my face hitting the bedſtead, 1 
received a blow, which cauſed a violent 
contuſion on my head. I could not ſup- 
preſs a cry which my pain excited; ſome- 
body inſtantly came to my aſſiſtance; 
T was raiſed, and quickly carried into 
a cloſet near the room. The phyſician 
followed, and requeſted me not to go into 
lord Clare ndon's room again till I could 
ſee him without danger to him; * in ſhort,” 
he added; © we have ſeen him almoſt dead, 
he is ſtill alive ; he has juſt waked from a 
lethargic ſleep, which, if prolonged a few 
moments, would have been eternal. You 
have brought back his ſpirit ; he recollected 
your voice, and has ſpoken ; this 1s a great 
point gained; it is even ſufficient to afford 
hopes; but let us not give him freſh 
ſhocks which he may not be able to ſup- 
port, Nature and love have juſt per- 

formed 
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formed a miracle, we muſt take care that 
prudence and wiſdom reap the fruit. 
« O God,” I exclaimed in rapture, you 
reſtore me to hope and life, diſpoſe of me, 
lead me as you will, I abandon myfelf en- 
| tirely to your pleaſure.” As I finiſh:d 
ſpeaking, a ſervant came to tell us, that 
lord Clarendon was in agitation, that he 
repeated my name, and appeared to look 
for me about the room. The phyſician 
left me to go tb him; not being permitted 
to follow, I ae near the door, and 
half opening it, I placed myſelf fo that I 
could ſee all that paſſed in the room. The 
phyſician advanced towards the bed, and, 
after feeling his patient's pulſe, he fat 
down on the bed-ſide, and ſaid to him, 
“Thank heaven, my lord, you will no 
longer alarm us, you are now raiſed from 
the dead, and I anſwer for your recovery.” 
I know not how, on hearing this, I was ca- 1 
pable of reſiſting my deſire to go and throw 8 1 
myſelf at the feet of him who had juſt i | 
G5; given 
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given ſo favourable an opinion : I had no 
other means of avoiding this temptation, 


but to fly to the other end of the cloſer, 
where, burſting into tears, I proſtrated 
myſelf before the Supreme Being, the ſole 
arbiter of our deſtinies, and offered up the 


moſt fervent prayer gratitude could dictate. 


I then returned to the door; I heard the 
dear voice of lord Clarendon, and liſtened 
in trembling. He aſked where his 
'fiſters and lady Nevill were; the phyſician 
replied, that being fatigued with ſitting up 
ſo many nights, they had retired to Teſt. 
Lord . Clarendon ſaid no more, but kept 
ſilence for more than a quarter of an hour, 


then, in a feeble tone, reſuming the con- 


verſation, he faid, © Lady Clarendon is 
here; where is ſnhe ? —“ Yes, my lord,“ 


replied the phyſician, © ſhe is here, but I 


conjure you not to ſee her to-day. You 
are not yet in a ſtate to ſupport a long con- 
verſation, and it is time to put an end to 
this.“ After ſaying this, he went from 
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| 9 
the bed, and fat down at the other end of 
the room. Half an hour afterwards, lord 
Clarendon called to him, and ſaid, in a 
trembling tone, which affected me, © She 
c need fear nothing, you may aſſure her from 
me, that I ſhall ſee her without pain, and 
. +++.” He did not conclude; a deep ſigh 
e interrupted his ſpeech; the phyſician faid, 
d e Yes, my lord, to· morrou, and re- 
5 turned to his place. 
[ wrote immediately to a Nevill that 
her nephew was out of danger, and wiſhed 


. to ſce her. She ſent no anſwer, and did 
c not come. Towards evening, lord Cla- 
) rendoũ again called the phyſician, and ſpoke 
5 10 him of me ſeyeral different times. 
5 % Confeſs, ſaid he to him, * did ſhe not 
think I was dead? I only recollect the 


| piercing cry ſhe. uttered when I recovered 
| my ſenſes. In her firſt emotions,” added 
| he, "raiſing his eyes to heaven, * he felt 
only frightened.— You. will do her 
n Juſtice,” interrupted the phy fician, 
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* when you hear the particulars of her 
conduct.“ —< Ah,” retorted lord Claren- 
don quickly, „you do not know her.“ 
te No,” replied the phyſician, © but I have 
eyes, and believe what I ſee: there is al- 
ways ſome want of addreſs in affecłẽd 
feelings, which diſcovers their falſehood, 
and, believe me, I have ſome experience on 
that ſubject, and am not eaſily deceived.” 
Lord Clarendon hook. his head, ſaid no 
more, and the converſation terminated. 

The night was calm and deciſive. 1 
retired to reſt at five; at noon the phyſician 
came into my chamber, and told: me lord 
_ Clarendon was perfectly well, that he had 
aſked for me ſeveral times, and that it was 
determined I ſhould ſee him, but for a ſhort 
time, and on condition that neither of us 
ſpoke. * I pray you,” added the phyſt 
cian, © not to affect him; I wiſh the ſight 
of you to gratify him, without cauſing any 
dangerous emotion, therefore, madam, do 
vourſelf ſome little violence, and conſider 
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that his life perhaps depends upon it.“ Tt 
is ſufficient,” I anſwered ; * rely on me.” I 
then roſe, and haſtily putting on a dreſs, 
1 went down, under the conduct of the 
phyſician. He made me wait a moment 
at the door, while he went to inform lord 
Clarendon ; he ſhortly returned to intro- 
duce me. He took me by the hand, and 
led me to the bed. I ſtood ſtill, without 
ſaying a word, in a trouble and confuſion 
impoſſible to deſcribe, which was increaſed 
by the conſtraint impoſed. Lord Claren- 
don was fitting up in his bed, his body 
leaning towards the fide where I ſtood ; 
with one hand he ſupported himſelf in this 
uneaſy poſition, and with the other, he 
drew back the curtain, He looked at me 
at firſt with tenderneſs, but afterwards he 
grew pale, and haſtily turned himſelf on 


on the other fide, with an expreſſion of 


ſorrow, and an exclamation which pierced 
me to the ſoul. The phyſician ſnut the 


curtains, and led me out of the room. It 
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was undoubtedly infinitely painful to ſee 
lord Clarendon again without daring to 
ſpeak to him, or enter on my juſtification; 
but what pleaſant reflections preſented 
themſelves to conſole me. He was out of 
danger, and he loved me ſtill; believing 
me guilty, he had juſt given me the moſt 
affecting proofs of ſenſibility in his firſt 
emotions on his reſtoration to life. In 
proportion as his ideas became leſs confuſed, 
he reproached himſelf for it, and endea- 
-voured to ſtifle, or at leaſt conceal it; but 
J was at the bottom of this heart; one word 
would be ſufficient to roſtore me to all my 
rights. Yes,” I faid, « ſince J am ftill 


beloved, when I have ſpoken, when be 


ſhall have learned all that I have ſuffered, 
gratitude and pity, in union with love, 
will render him more delicate and tender 
than ever. He required, perhaps, this union 
of ſentiments to be able to love like me. 
The recollection alone of his injuſtice and 


my ſufferings will ſuffice to ĩntereſt him in 


a my 
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my favour, and endear me to his heart ; 
in ſhort, our union will be a thouſand 
times more ſolid and happy than during 
the fortunate, but ſhort period which pre- 


ceded the long interval of my torments and 


forrow.” Thus I intoxicated myſelf with 
the pleaſures of a chimerical future, which 
was doomed not to enjoy. How weak 
is man! The moſt prudent foreſight is 
only a vain dream, generally diſperſed by 
the event. His imagination deceives and 


miſleads him; ſhe depicts pains and plea- 


ſures which are never realized. He who 
in writing the hiſtory of a man, ſhould 
only relate the events of his life, would not 
afford the means of judging whether he 
were happy or miſerable. Independently 
of our feelings, it is the connection of our 
ideas and reflection which forms our deſ- 
tiny. If our preſent happineſs ſeems not 
ſolid, though it might laſt for ever, yet we 


enjoy nothing, and are to be lamented. If 


the real happineſs or misfortune which we 


experience 
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experience, are only left to us, we ſhall 


. be deprived of almoſt all our moſt ex- 


quiſite pleaſure, and moſt inſupportable 


pains. 


Every moment ſeemed now to re-eſtabliſh 
lord Clarendon's health ; lady Nevill re- 
turned, and I kept in my own room, re- 
ſolved not to quit it till T could obtain a 
private conference with his lordſhip. The 
phyſician would not allow us to con- 
verſe for eight days. One evening a 


packet, addreſſed under cover to me, was 
delivered; I found in it a printed paper, 
which I read; it contained the following 
article: The unfortunnte lord Elby, 
© whom an attachment but too well known 


© has kept concealed for a year in Derby- 
© ſhire, has juſt terminated his brilliant 
© career at the age of thirty-four, in the 


© ſmall obſcure village of ——, She who 


© has ſacrificed ſo much to him, has at 


© length ſacrificed him alſo to a new paſſion, 


« inſpired, it is ſaid, by a young nobleman, 
18195 © who. 
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vho ſettled a ſhort᷑ time ſince in her neigh- 
bourhood. The earl, who in ſpite of 
c his underſtanding, and the extent of his 
knowledge, had relied on the conſtancy 
© of a woman without morals, could not 
« ſupport ſuch a reverſe. He quitted the 
* caſtle of — on Tueſday, and died the 
© next day. He has left a ſon and an 
© inconſolable widow, whoſe virtues merit- 
ed a better fate. She is dying with grief, 
© and though ſhe is the tendereſt of 
© mothers, her ſon at this early period 
«© affords her ho conſolation; they have been 
0 obliged to be ſeparated, becauſe ſhe is 
© too much affected by the reſemblance he 
© bears to his unhappy father. 

It was not difficult for me to conjecture 
the hand which had ſent this libel; and 
I was not inſenſible to the reflection of 
its being circulated in London. Then it 
was that I was much chagrined that I had 
it not in my power completely to juſtify 
myſelf, except to lord Clarendon, ſince it 

was 
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| was abſolutely jmpoſtible to ſhow the | un. 

fortunate earl's letter to any other perſon in 
the world: my reſpect alone for his me- 
mory would have prevented me, if this 
writing had not contained an account of 
lady Elby's crime, and in addition, other 
facts to the diſcredit of his lordſhip's fa- 
mily. I conſoled myſelf with the thougltt 
that the ſingle teſtimony of lord Clarendon 
woyuld ſuffice to deſtroy the ſtrongeſt pre- 
3 Judices againſt me, and that aur behaviour 
| {to each other would completely confound 

my enemies and accuſers. The phyſician 
came ſeveral times a day to bring me intelli- 
gence of lord Clarendon's health. I ſpoke to 
him of lady Elby, and he confirmed the 
extraordinary fact mentioned in the libel, 
The Counteſs in fact pretended to trace 
the features of her -unfortunate huſband 
in her ſon, and ſeemed ſo much affected by 
the reſemblance, that her child had been 
taken from her _ 


" 
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Lady Nevill, once more about lord 
Clarendon's perſon, painted me in the 
blackeſt colours; and even on the day I 
Vas to ſee him again, having demanded a 
private audience, I received the moſt formal 
denial, and was poſitively ordered to return 
immediately to my ſolitude. The phyſi- 

cian announced this to me with tears in his 
eyes, but was aſtoniſhed to find me ſo little 
affected by the meſſage. I merely ſaid, 

« Is he in a condition to hear an explana- / 
tion, which will equally. ſurprize and af- 
feft him? can he, in ſhort, ſupport a 
violent emotion? Yes,” replied the 
phy ſician, © if it will not afthi&t him,” —- 
« Well then,” faid I, with tranſport, 
© congratulate one who, inſa quarter of 
an hour, will be the happieſt woman in 
England. I owe lord Clarendon's life and 
mine toyou ; my happineſs is your work; 
you ſhould be the firſt to hear of it.“ 
Aſter ſpeaking thus, I took out of a caſket 
my two copies of Ophelia's drawings; I 
had 
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had on a long black cloak, under which I 


concealed them. I flew towards lord Cla- 
rendon's apartment; I went into a cloſet | 


near him, and ſent in word that I earneſtly 
_ requeſted he would inſtantly allow me a 


moment's converſation, I waited a long 
time; at laſt. the valet de chambre re- 


turned, and gave me a note, written by, 
lady Nevill, and containing theſe words: 


« My nephew commiſſions me to tell 
© you, madam, that he. is irrevocably deter. 


© mined not to ſee you, and expects that 
© you will not unneceſſarily protong your 
© ſtay in London.” 


After I had read this note, I haſtily roſe, 
the valet ſuſpecting my deſign, ſtood in my 


Way, and told me I could not go in. I did 


not deign to anſwer him; he dared not 
perſiſt; I went out, croſſed another room; 


and arrived without impediment at lord 


Clarendon's chamber, the door of which I 


found open, and on a ſudden | preſented 
myſelf before him, This, en appear- 


ance 
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ance ſtruck him and all thoſe who ſurround- 
ed him motionleſs with aſtoniſhment, . I 
ſtopped, and after conſidering for a mo- 
ment this numerous aſſembly, compoſed 
chiefly of my enemies, who exulted at my 
misfortunes and humiliation, I felt, I con- 
ſeſs for the firſt time in my life, a ſecret 
emotion of pride and vanity, which added 
to my Joy, and got the better for an inſtant 
of the other feelings of my heart. Every 
eye was fixed on me; confidence, haughti- 
neſs, and pleaſure, were at once expreſſed 
in my countenance, and filled the ſpectators 
with confuſion, There was a moment of 


filence, occaſioned by ſurpriſe, during 


which I feaſted my eyes with ſo pleaſant a 
ſpectacle. At length, turning them to- 
wards lord Clarendon, I forgot the vain 
triumph, and was ſolely occupied with the 
only obje& worthy my attention. He was 
ſeated at a window with lady Nevill, at a 
little diſtance from the reſt of the com- 
pany, I walked towards him, and ſaid, 
e 
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cr I will not quit you till you have grants 
ed me a moment's converſation: when you 
have heard what I have to ſay, I will de- 
part, if you wiſh it, for ever. The air of 
ſerenity, and the tone of confidence with 
__ which 1 pronounced theſe words, added to 
their aſtoniſhment. He roſe, and turning 
towards lady Nevill, faid, © Wait, I ſhall 
not be long.“ Lady Neyill ſmiled 'con- 
temptuouſſy, and ſpoke to him in a low 
voice: he quickly replied aloud, «© You 
ſhall ſee whether Iamwealv or not.“ At 
theſe words he came to me with an air of 
the greateſt: ſeverity, propoſed to me to 
follow” him, and we went out together. 
When he found himſelf alone with me in 
the firſt room, I ſaw that he trembled-; he 
ſtopped, and leaning! upon a chair, ſaid to 
me; Well, madam, explain yourſelf.— 
No,“ I replied, with an emotion which 
almoſt prevented me from ſpeaking, © we 


may be overheard here!” We then went 


into the be adjoining apartment; I left him for | 
5 a mo- 
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A moment to ſhut all the doors; then, ar- 
rived at the happieſt moment of my life, I 
gave looſe to the feelings of my. heart; I, 
ran 3 caſt myſelf at his feet with tranſ- 
port, and with a vehemence which, drew, 
tears from his eyes in ſpice of himſelf. The 
excels. of my joy and happineſs, and an in- 
conceivable. and delicious ſenſation, entire 
ly deprived me of ſpeech ; my looks alone 
ſpoke to his lordſhip, and I could do no- 
thing but weep, as I ardently embraced. his 
trembling knees, which he in vain endea- 
voured to extricate from my arms. He 
fell gently-on a ſofa, and holding out his 
hand to raiſe me from the ground, he ſaid. 
Ceaſe, ceaſe theſe ſuperfluous emotions. 
Ah, if you had uſed ſuch arms the laſt 
time I ſaw you before your departure from 
London, IL ſhauld then have forgotten every 
thing; now, it is too late. Vou have de- 
prived me of the happineſs of my life, do 
not attempt at leaſt to deſtroy that repoſe 
which is reſtored to me. Theſe: words, 


— in the moſt gentle and affec- 
* 6 tionate 
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tionate tone, penetrated to my heart, and 
laying hold of his offered hand, I bathed it 
with tears, and felt his fall on my face. 
« Ah,” ſaid he, in a broken voice, “ what 
do you expect from this tardy repentance, 
and when you have added to the errors which 
ruined you... . ! Are you theo ignorant 
of the freſh diſgrace which the death of 
your unfortunate ſeducer has brought on 
you? What is your wiſh ?” he cantinued, 
in a firmer tone; © leave me; I neither 
can nor ſhould pardon you.” —* Pardon 
me,” I cried. « And would you ſee me, do 
you imagine, if Iwere guilty ? What,” 
Interrupted he, © have you the audacity to 
pretend you are innocent? Whatever 
may be your faults, your youth, I confeſs, 
your tears, and your remorſe, ought to af- 
fe& me; but impoſture . . “ Look 
at me well, I ſaid; „ look at me well. 
The expreſſion you ſee in my countenance 
is not that of a criminal or a ſupplicant. 
Behold in my eyes the triumph of innocence 
and the pureſt of joys.” At theſe words, 
PCH, 2 - lord 


Nett vos. eg 


lord Clarendon turned pale, and regarded 
me with extreme ſurpriſe. The two pictures 


and threw it over them to eoneeal them. 
Lord Clarendon, petrified with aſtoniſh- 
ment, examined me in ſilence. Yes,” 
continued I, * yes, I am innocent; yes, 
you alone were eulpable, and I forgive 
you.” As I ſpoke thus, I roſe, and threw 
myſelf into his arms. His emotion wits 
P violent, that I was afraid he was not 
well; but his paleneſs going off, he ſaid 
to me, © In the name of heaven explain 
yourſelf.“ “ Ah!“ replied I, * conde- 
ſcend to believe me before I produce the 
proofs.” — < Proofs ?“ interrupted he, 
fixing on me an anxious looks 
„Ves, inconteſtable proofs, which WII 
explain every thing.” “ What, did be 
write to you before his death? F madt 
no anſwer. Our eyes met, and he ex- 
claimed, « you are innocent! Tou! 
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which I had under my cloak Juſt then fell 
down ; 1/looſetied the cloak imtnediately, 
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Our tears flowed again and mingled to- 


gether, he preſſed me to his breaſt, and 
faid, “ believe you. If you impoſe on 
me you will be the greateſt ſufferer,” — 
« Nothing is now wanting to my happi- 
neſs,” cred I; © I expected to derive it 
only from reaſon and juſtice, I owe it all 
to love.” Then uncovering my two pic- 
cures, I ſaid, © Look at theſe, do you know 
them ?*—< I think I fee the pictures 
which are in my cloſet.” . No, you ſee 
only copies from them.” —©* Who painted 
them?“ 4 J.“. At what time?“ 

« While you were at Bath; I. fetched 
them in the night, and that was the cauſe, 


of my going into the parlour,” . Is it 


poſſible ? but what was your intention, 


and why not inform me of it?” Here ! 


interrupted and related to him in a few 
words thoſe particulars which could explain 
the reaſons of this tranſaction. I then 
gave him an account of the chances which 


and 
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and laſt of all I drew out of my port- 
folio that unhappy man's letter and gave 
it him. Lord Clarendon in amazement 
opened it with a trembling hand, but 
ſcarcely had he caſt his eyes on the firſt 
ix lines, before he fell haſtily at my feet, 
and exclaimed, while he ſhed a torrent of 
tears, And can you pardon me?” 

O, immortal remembrance ! O, affe&- 
ing and pure recollection, the only one 
which I can look back to without chagrin 
or without danger. My heart was not 
equal to the emotions which agitated me. 
Lord Clarendon, as violently affected as 
myſelf, . ſaid every thing that the moſt 
ardent love, gratitude, and repentance | 
could diftate. He tore himſelf from my 
arms, fell -at my feet, and bathed them 
with tears; I never ſaw ſo much tenderneſs 
in him; in ſhort, it ſeemed as if my foul 
had changed places with his, and had com- 
municated all the ardour and energy of 
my feelings. When the violence of theſe 
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firſt tranſports was a little calmed, 1 
"conjured, nay compelled, lord Clarendon 
to read the whole of the letter. After 
| the peruſal, he wiped off the tears with 
which his face was bedewed, roſe haſtily, 
and taking me by the hand, he faid, “ It 
is time that virtue ſhould receive the 
homage due to her. Come, my collected 
family undoubtedly are ſtill waiting, come 
and triumph before them.” —* Stop,“ in- 
terrupted I ; « ſtop; my juſtification muſt 
reſt with you. You cannot \ſhew that 
letter without diſhonouring your | ſifter 
and hazarding her child's eſtate; beſides, 
we ſhould reſpect the memory of an un- 


fortunate man who has been your friend; 
he facrificed himſelf for me, for my re- 


poſe, my happineſs, and my fame; his laſt 
ſentiments and his deplorable end expiate 


and repair all the miſchief of which he was 


the author. Let us conceal from every 
eye this odious and ſorrowful intelligence. | 


The world will lay that J have ſeduced 
you 
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you by artifice, and that you were weak 
enough to be impoſed. on; but of what 
conſequence 1s that to me? Heaven, you, 
and my own heart are the witneſſes and 
judges of my innocence; they are ſufficient, 
I deſire no others.” —< Pure and ſublime 
ſoul!“ exclaimed lard Clarendon, „“ for 
the future direct all the actions of my life, 
be my guide, enlighten- and conduct an 
unhappy man who has been ſo long in 
error; but, continued he, “ without this 
fatal proof which honour forbids us to 
produce, Juſtice -will be done to your 
virtue ; my reſpect, my admiration, and 
my idolatry: will open all eyes, and your 
Juſtification will be pronounced as. ſoon as 
we are ſeen together,” Then attending 
to nothing but his impatience,, he deſired 
me to follow him, and we ſoon arrived at. 
the chamber-door; he haſtily opened it, 
and as we entered we perceived that every 
body was waiting for us. Lady Nevill 
advanced towards us with an air of in- 

11 quietude, 
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quietude, and ſtarted back in aſtoniſh- 
ment when ſhe beheld lord -Clarendon, the 
moment he came into the room, go down 
on his knees to me; this action, for which 
J was not prepared, ſurpriſed me; I 
thought at the moment, that as I had it 
not in my power to produce clear and 
ſatisfactory proofs of my innocence to 


them, lord Clarendon would ſeem to the 


ſpectators a man degraded to the laſt 
degree by artifice and ſeduction. This 
idea gave rife to the cruelleſt embarraſl- 
ment; I felt that I bluſhed, and was till 
more diſconcerted; every part of my be- 
haviour at that inſtant muſt have depicted 
confuſion, ſhame, and the moſt painful 
conſtraint. In the mean time a profound 
filence reigned around us; lord Claren- 
don, after recovering a little from the 
interna} diſorder he himſelf experienced, 
addreſſing lady Nevill, ſaid, You have 
heard my complaints, you will to-day be 


witneſs to an authentic avowal of their 


imjuſtice. 
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mjuſtice, I ought to expiate my faults, 
for which 1 ſhall never pardon myſelf, at 
my wife's feet, and before the whole of 
both our families. I have the moſt con- 
vincing and poſitive proof of lady Claren- 
don's innocence and incomparable vir- 
tue; I here with raptures aſſert it on my 
oath, in the midſt of my relations and 
friends; if they heſitate to believe it, I 
| ſhall look on them as the enemies of my 
peace, my honour, and my veracity.” 
During this ſpeech, which my confuſion 
made me think extremely long, I ventured 
ſometimes, as by ſtealth, to glance my 
eyes towards lady Nevill, and two or three 
other perſons in the room: I ſaw clearly 
that this ſcene appeared to them exceſſively 
ridiculous. They bit their lips to prevent 
their laughing, they jogged each other, 
and looked up in /amazement ; in ſhort, 
- contempt, mockery, and the malt inſult- 
ing pity for lord Clarendon was exhibited 
on every. countenance, and particularly on 
H 4 lady 
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lady Nevill's, whom I more than once 
obſerved ſhrugging her ſhoulders and 
making other: ſigns of indignation. When 
lord Clarendon ſpoke of my incomparable 
virtue, the expreſſion excited an emotion 
in the company which made me ſtart; I 
thought: they intended to interrupt him, 


I caſt down my eyes and felt that I was 


near being very unwell. Afterwards re- 
ficfing- that my paleneſs and confuſion 


would ſeem to indicate a guilty con- 


ſcience, my trouble increaſed, and I com- 
pletely loſt all confidence. They ſoon, 


however, put on the appearance ef quieter 


conduct; but ſe vera of them pretended 
to blow their noſes, in order to have a 
pretext for covering their faces with their 
handkerchiefs, and lady Nevill's two daugh- 
ters retired from the circle and placed 
themſelves: behind their mother and aunt, 
fo as not to be viſible. . Lady Nevill 
leaned: on the arm of her niece- lady Bol- 
ton, and both of them holding their fans 
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open, covered half their faces, Theſe cruel 
obſervations pierced me to the heart; one 
may brave the public opinion when one's- 
ſelf alone is attacked, one's innocence then 
ſupports one againſt injuſtice. There is 
even a greatneſs: of mind and a heroiſm 
in loving virtue for herſelf ; our own ap- 
probation is the reward, and he who ob- 
tains that is the more worthy of eſteem, and 
more capable of | appreciating his own 
value. But what courage is ſufficient. to 
ſtruggle with the horrid: misfortune of be- 
holding thoſe we love held in conte mpt, 
and being the cauſe of ii ourſelves? When 
one would facrifice one's life for his glory, 
bow is; it poſſible; to endure the miſery of 
rendering him the object of ridicule and 
public cenſure > Theſe conſiderations which 
had not prefented themſelves before, now 
crowded together into my mind to haraſs me 
in the ſhort ſpace of ſeven or eight mi- 
nutes. At length lord Clarendon: having 
finiſhed ſpeaking, roſe. and laoking at lady 
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Nevill, waited for her anſwer. Aſter a 
ſhort ſilence, ſhe ſaid, in an ironical tone, 
« I am happy that you are content; that 
is all that tan be deſired.” At theſe words 
ſhe turned about, called her daughters, 
and went out immediately with them. 
The other ſpectators thinking themſelves 


_ obliged to be more circumſpect and de- 


corous, approached lord Clarendon -and 
me in confuſion, and ftammered out 4 
few cold compliments with a very bad 


grace. Lord Clarendon could ſcarcely 


conceal his diſcontent and indignation any 
longer; but I, ſeeing-that he was about to 
vent his anger, affected a ſerene and ſatis- 
fied air, and ſpoke to every body; they were 
thinking of taking leave, but: I detained 


them by queſtions they were obliged to an- 


ſwer, and the converſation became more 
general and intereſting ; curioſity to know 
how I ſhould ſupport it, induced them to 


| ſtay a tolerably long time; this was exactly 


what I wiſhed. At length the whole com- 
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- pany roſe together to depart, L * ac- 


coſted the ladies who were aſſembled; ' 


made them many compliments, and ex- 
preſſed the pleaſure with which I ſhould 
receive their viſits and cultivate their 
friendſhip. They muttered between their 
teeth a few words I did. not underſtand ; 
I-affeted to be highly pleaſed, as if they, 
had ſaid the handſomeſt things to me, and I 
even embraced the one with whom I knew 


lord Clarendon would be the moſt grieved 


to quarrel ; ſhe received it very ungraci- 
ouſly, and aſſuredly felt ſorry that I ſhould 
have given an opportunity to any one to 


ſay ſhe deſerved ſuch a preference. But 
I.-reaped the fruit 1 expected from this 


conduct, which coſt me dear. Lord Cla- 
rendon, ſee ing me appear content, was per- 


ſuaded -I had reaſon: to be ſo; he grew 
calm, and I avoided a ſcene which no 
doubt would have been both ann * 
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When lord Clarendon and I were alone, 
I eaſily perceived that he concealed from 
me a part of his chagrin to avoid giving 
me uneaſineſs; he ſpoke only of lady 
Nevill, and ſaid he would never ſee her 
again. With reſpect to the others, he 
ſaid, © 'You will eafily bring them back.“ 
1 hope ſo,” replied „ < but if the 
opinion of the world were as indifferent 
to you as it is to me!” —& The opinion 
of my ſriends and relations,” he anſwered 
with a figh; can never be indifferent to 
me. Theſe few words diſcovered to me 
the ſecret firvation of his heart, and gave 
me great pain. The remainder of the 
diy he was Teſs affectionate and tender, 
he was thoughtful and | abſent; towards 
evening he had a flight fever which ex- 
cited the eruelleſt alarm in me. He 
would not permit me to ſit up with him; 
1 therefore retired to my chamber, but 


dean neither deep n nor ren. breed happi- 
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neſs of which I had formed ſo delicious 
a notion, and which I had enjoyed fora a 
few- moments now vaniſhed from my ſight. - _ 
I knew now that extraordinary events may 
affect, but cannot change cold and weak 
characters. Theſe violent ſhocks pro- 
duce lively and impaſſioned emotions, but 
when the heat is not nouriſhed at the bot- 
tom of the heart, this factitious fire is ſoon 
extinguiſhed, Theſe ſorrowful reflections 
occupied me a great part of the night: 
always in extremes, and incapable of mo- 
derating the impetuoſity of my imagina- 
tion, I exaggerated my miſery, which was 
ſupportable if compared with that 1 had 
already endured ; and I tortured my fancy 
to prove myſelf as much to be lamented 
as. ever. | Thus it is that the experience 
of. the moſt dreadful aMi&ion does not ; 
harden us againſt the moſt trifling we may 
afterwards ſuffer; an exceſſive ſenſibility 
will always retard the fruits of er . 
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As ſoon as day appeared, I went down 
to lord Clarendon, I found him awake, 
much afflicted and altered, but without 


fever. He told me that he intended to 
invite all his family to ſupper, except lady 


Nevill and the counteſs of Elby, whoſe 
mourning kept her at home. He wrote 
cards of invitation in his name and mine, 
and ſent: them immediately. He fixed a 
diſtant day in order to leave no excuſe, 
In ſpite of this precaution I ſaw the event, 


and fretted myſelf before-hand. The 


anſwers were, that they would come. They 
could not avoid accepting the invitation, 


but I expected nothing further. Lord 
Clarendon flattered himſelf with the con · 


trary, and aſſumed an air of greater gaiety. 
Although his health. was ſtill very pre» 
carious, he haſtened to make a viſit to 
lady Elby : he returned ſo affected and fo 


enraged, that I dared not inquire what 


had paſſed. . He told me only that they 
had had a quarrel, paſt. reconciliation, and 
1. | "2" 
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he ſeemed more irritated than grieved; 
ſor the exceſs of his anger left him no 
room for regret. His health, however, 
continued in a languiſhing ſtate, and he 
did not advance in his recovery. So far was 
he from gaining ſtrength, that he grew 
thinner and weaker every day. I took 
advice on his fituation, and was quieted by 
an aſſurance that he had no fever, and that 
his debility was the inevitable conſequence 
of a long and dangerous diſeaſe. He 
teſtified towards me a tenderneſs and gra- 
titude which would have fatisfied any one 
elſe, but I did not find him ſuch as he 
appeared at firſt; he was not ſo. happy as 
I wiſhed. I ſaw in the future a thouſand 
freſh. ſubjects for diſcontent and ſorrow, 
and theſe ideas filled my mind with anxiety. 
Lord Clarendon ſpoke of his former in- 
juſtice, and of the cruel artifices of lord 
Elby. „It was,” he ſaid, .at the time 
of your ſerious, indiſpoſition that my ſuſ- 
picions were confirmed; I watched you 

| and 
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and e vials: that lord  Elby / adored 
you; he concealed from me neither his 
tears nor his deſpair, and I no longer 
doubted of your mutual intelligence. ] attri- 
buted the firſt words you ſpoke, which were 
concerning myſelf, to remorſe and averſion; 
in ſhort, r thing contributed to impoſe 
upon me. Lady Nevill drew from me 
the ſorrowful ſecret of my afflition; ſhe 
_ then produced againſt you the teſtimony 
of your own women, and my ſervants 
confirmed their accuſation. You know 
the reſt, and the re ſolution I adopted ; it 
coſt me dear: you excited great com- 
paſſion; this feeling drove from . my heart 
a reſentment which I thought juſt, and 1 
wept” for your ſufferings as much as for 
my own.” This narrative depicted to 
me all the miſery I myſelf had endured. 
But how cold did he ſeem, and how 
clearly did he Ake ins perodhee che cr. 
treme and cruel difference between my 
. and his lordſhip 's! 1 beheld my- 
5 ſell, 
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elf, in thoſe horrible moments he recalled 
to my mind, in deſpair and dying, deteſt- 
ing life, bathed in tears, and renouncing 
ſociety and the univerſe, to give myſelf 
up entirely to my grief and to a fatal love, 
which neither injuſtice, inſult, nor ingra- 
titude could deſtroy or even weaken. On 
the other hand, I beheld the object of this 
ſtrong and tender affection, who. wag 
nearly in a ſimilar though a more afflict- 
ing ſituation, ſurrender himſelf to riot and 
vain diſſipation to Rifle the feeble regret 
he felt in the boſom. of pleaſure, I ſaw 
him ſceking ſociety, amuſing and flatiering 
kimſelf, while he forgot me, that he had 
known what it was to love, and was ſtill 
ſenſible of its power. Thus every conver- 
ation, each reflection, contributed by littla 
and little to geſtroy my ſelicity. I again ſelt 
thoſe emotions, which ſeemed authorized 
even by reaſon, and I ſoon learned, . but it 
was too late, that it was much caſier for 
me to triumph entirely over an attachment 
ſo 
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power; he did not omit the ſtory of the 
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fo tender and fo violent, than to keep ir- 
within any bounds, We employ all our 
ſtrength in a great effort, and as it is in 
proportion to the energy of our paſſions, 
it is always poſſible to ſucceed. But we 
frequently fail on thoſe occaſions which 
require leſs courage; ; and the victory 
which promiſes the greateſt honour is 
almoſt always the eaſieſt and moſt ſecure. 
Lord Clarendon, always occupied by the 


made ſeveral viſits to his friends for the 
purpoſe- of relating all he had in his 


pictures, and even went ſt far as to com- 
municate lord Elby's treachery with regard 
to them. Bur he could not ſhew the letter 


which was in my poſſeſſion, ſo that his 


narratives made not the ſleghcoll im- 


Preſſion. 


The time paſſed on, and we at length 
arrived at the day, ſo much deſired b) 
lord Clarendon, which had been fixed for 
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the ſupper. In the courſe of the day we 
received letters of excuſe, which con- 
tained ſuch plauſible reaſons and pretexts 
as induced lord Clarendon to give im- 


plicit eredit to their ſincerity. About 


nine two or three gentlemen arrived, 
were received with rapture z others came 
in afterwards, but no ladies made their ap- 
pearance, and I obſerved lord Clarendon 
began to be uneaſy and vexed. He did 
not remain long in uncertainty: in the 
ſpace of half an hour, we received fifteen 
notes from ladies who had been invited, 
containing excuſes on the moſt improbdble 
pretences, and by no means couched in 
the politeſt terms. I felt at that time, 
how much trifles could affect one when 


any importance is attached to them; for- 


my own part, they gave me perſonally no 
concern, but the condition in which I 


faw lord Clarendon cauſed inexpreſſible 


anxiety, We were obliged to fit down 
to . which was laid for fifteen or 
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ſixteen people too many. Lord Clarendon 


was pale and trembling, he could neither 
ſpeak a word or conceal. the excels. of his 
anger; the ſpectators of this ridiculous 
ſcene could not avoid at times expreſſing the 


ſigns of a malicious gaiety, which eaſily diſ- 


covered to me the partthey took in this event. 
J alone kept up the converſation. I ſhort. 
ened the time of ſupper as much as poſ- 
ſible ; but a freſh incident, {till more fri- 
volous, totally diſconcerted his lordſhip, 
He had been accultomed, when he gave 
great entertainments to all his friends, to 
have a large baſket in the drawing - room 
in which was a noſegay far every lady, 
wrapped in paper, with her name on it. 


In his confuſion, he had forgotten to coun- 
termand this ſuperfluous. gallantry ; ſo that 


after ſupper, as he entered the room, this 


fatal baſket was the firſt object which ſtruck 


his attention. He turned pale, and bluſh- 
ed alternately ; his embarraſſment was ſo 
diſtreſſing, that it ſhould have excited only 
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compaſſion, yet 1 ſaw thoſe whom he 
called friends, lay hold on the moſt awk- 
ward pretexts to give vent to indecent 
laughter, which they could not ſuppreſs. 
Indignation relieved me from the ſort of 
confuſion which gained on me in ſpite of my 
exertions; and turning towards his lordſhip, 
I faid, „ You thought this morning 
that yod had feeling and polite relations 
and faithful friends ; this night your eyes 
are opened, and this diſtreſſing proof has 
at leaſt convinced you on whom you may 
rely. Conſider, at preſent, that ſuch rude 
behaviour degrades only thoſe who are 
guilty of it, not thoſe who are the objects 
of it; the only proper vengeance is ſilence 
and contempt.“—“ Tes,“ he replied, 
with eyes inflamed with rage, „I deſpiſe 
women who are led by hatred and envy; 
but if there exiſts a man, whoever he may 
be, chat dares to attack the reputation of 
the only object J am bound to love, ho- 
Your, and reſpeR, let him declare his 


name, 


* 
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name, or I denounce him beforehand to the 
world as a vile and cowardly impoſtor, 
who dreads the juſt vengeance which ho- 
nour and truth would compel me to take 
on him.“ Upon this ſpeech, which made 
me tremble, every countenance aſſumed a 
ſerious aſpect. One of the gentlemen took 
up the diſcourſe, to ſay that moſt aſfuredly 
thoſe who had come to the appointment 
with eagerneſs and punctuality, could not 
imagine they were comprehended in the 
claſs of perſons ſubject to animadverſion. 
Lord Clarendon made no other reply than 
a look full of contempt, and taking me by 
the hand, he haſtily left the room, drawing 
me after him. As ſoon as we were alone 
he no longer reſtrained himſelf, but dil- 
covered without diſguiſe how much he was 
affected. He even ſpoke of lord Elby's 
letter, and. teſtified the moſt poignant re- 
gret that he could not ſhow it! If you 
could,“ ſaid I, * what purpoſe would 


ſuch a confidence anſwer with perſons who 
de ſert 
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deſert you and deteſt me; they, indeed, 
would have in their poſſeſſion a ſecret 
which juſtifies me, but what could you gain 
by betraying it? Perhaps you would increaſe 
their hatred for me, by taking away from 
them the excuſe, or atleaſt the pretext which · 
they think ſanctions it. If you had a true 
friend, if you could name me only one, I 
would reſtore the fatal letter to you, and 
fay, “ Go and juſtify me to a heart worthy of 
you; entruſt him with my innocence and 
our ſecrets, and let friendſhip augment 
our happineſs, if poſſible, by ſharing it. 
But you have no friend but myſelf; you 
are beloved only by me; if my affetion 
would ſuffice for you, how happy might we 
be; but, alas! we cannot be ſo but at this 
 expence.” Theſe laſt words moved and 
affected him; he replied with all that 
gentleneſs and delicacy which naturally ac- 
companied his converſation. He touched 
my heart; he quieted, but did not ſatisfy 
me, The veil was at length rent away; 
I loved 
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1 loved him, perhaps, as much as ever, 
but I knew him too well to be convinced 
by his proteſtations of affection, and af. 


ſurances of a paſſion equal to my own. [ 
liſtened to him with pleaſure ; his delicate 


expreſſions flattered my ear; but the de- 
luſion having vaniſhed which made them 
formerly ſo dear to me, I heard them with- 


out rapture. 


Two days after this converſation, as we 
were breakfaſting rogether in the morn- 


Ing, a newſpaper was brought in ; while | 


made the tea, lord Clarendon opened it, 
and read it to himſelf; on a ſudden he 


roſe and left the room. At the end of a 
ſew minutes, ſecing he did not return, | 
went after him; I found him in his ſtudy, 


fill reading the paper, which he had 
carried. with him. As I caſt my eyes on 


is countenance, I immediately conjec- 


tured a part of the truth. When he per- 
ceived me, he tried to conceal the paper, 


but 1 laid hold of it and tranquilly ſaid, 
wu « I know. 
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e know what this paper contains, it is 
uſeleſs to attempt to diſguiſe it: the ſtory 
of our re- union is told, and the ſupper is 
not forgotten. It is attempted to cover 
you with the greateſt ridicule, and I am re- 
preſented in the moſt odious colours: they 
perhaps have added, that after having be- 
trayed you, I have ſeduced you to em- 
broil yourſelf with all thoſe perſons who 
could enlighten you, and ruin me in your 
eſteem. . You have not gueſſed all,” 
he replied; © here, ſince you wiſh it, take 
and read this abſurd calumny.” As he 
faid this, he gave me the paper, pointing 
out the article; the ſubje&' was our ſup- 
per. After ſaying that only five or fix gen- 
tlemen, out of eighteen ladies and as many 
gentlemen who were invited, came, they _ 
add, that having ordered an entertainment 
which I had forgotten to countermand, 
on a ſudden, after the ſervice of the fruit, 
the hall doors, opening with ſome noiſe, 
ö diſcovered an illuminated gallery, decorated 
& VOL, II, I with 
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with garlands of flowers, and that at the 
fame moment the moſt” melodious and 
lively muſic was heard, They added 
many reflections on the ſhocking indecency 
of having made preparations for a ball two 
months only after the death of the unfor- 
tunate earl, and while his re/deFable widow, 
drowned in tears, was ſtill ſurrounded by 
all the forrowful paraphernalia of the acepeſt 


mourning. 
e This is a very common fort of narra- 


tive,” ſaid I to my lord; *] expected it; 


for thus it is that facts are related and miſ- 


repreſented in the world. But is it poſſible 
that this ſort of intelligence, of which you 
have ſo long known the licentiouſneſs and 
falſehood, can have made ſo ſtrong an 
impreſſion on you? It is almoſt always 
dict ted by hatred and reſentment, and it 
is ſufficient to have one enemy in London 
to be thus calummated and traduced. But 
ſince you cannot get the better of a ſenſibi- 


lity to ven attacks, which makes you 
| miſerable, 
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miſerable, we muſt, at leaſt for a time, quit 
4 reſidence to which nothing ſhould attach 
you,” —* Yes,” anſwered he, riſing, and 
walking about in great agitation, “ I will 1 
travel: London is become odious to me; 1 
] will fly from it, and perhaps for ever.” [| 
I encouraged him in this deſign, and it | 
was determined that we ſhould ſet off for * 
France in a fortnight, Our converſation * 1 
was interrupted by a ſervant, who told us oy 
that lord Selden, who had juſt arrived from . 
Ireland, wiſhed to ſee me alone. I could 9 
not hear the name of the unfortunate earl's 
moſt intimate friend without emotion ; I 
went to my own apartment directly, and 
lord Selden was introduced. « I come, 
madam,” ſaid he, to acquit myſelf of a 
duty, and to communicate to you the 
affecting letter of an unfortunate man, | 
who, in his laſt moments, thought only of || | 
you. The man to whom it was entruſted _— 
| 
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came to London firſt in ſearch of me, | 
where I was not at that time; afterwards, 1 
| ES having 1 | 
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having received wrong information, he 
went to my uncle's in Yorkſhire ; but he 
was not able to find me for two months: I 
immediately left every thing to come to 
London without delay, to execute, punc- 
tually and zealouſly, the laſt commands of 
a friend ſo dear to me.” After ſaying this, 
he gave me the earl's letter. I opened it 
with a trembling hand: it was dated the 
day of his death, and was as follows: 


My worthy friend, | 
© You know that my health has been a 
© ; long time totally ruined ; afflicted with an 
© incurable diſeaſe, and feeling on a ſudden 
© inſupportable pain, I have, taken a 
« draught which appeared to me the only 
proper remedy for my diſorder. I ap- 
c pear to be getting worle, and believe I 
© am near my end, If I do not miſtake, 
< my death, which will appear very ſud- 
< den, wil] give riſe to many falſe ſtories, 
4 and vethaps envy and malice will at- 
| tem pt 
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i tempt to take advantage of it to tarniſh 
* the reputation of a moſt intereſting and 
reſpectable woman: you will readily 
* imagine T mean lady Clarendon, If ic 
© ſhould be ſo, I commit to you, my friend, 
the charge of refuting the calumnies of 
* which ſhe may be the object: on the 
© borders of the grave I declare that 
© angetic woman, faithful to her huſband 


and all her duties, has continued pure 


rand irreproachable, notwithſtanding the 
* injuſtice of her family and the world. 
virtudus Selden, be her defender; pub- 
* liſh this letter, and diſtribute copies of 
it. Be the protector, and, if neceſſary, 
* the avenger of inſulted innocence and 


the moſt ſublime virtue perſecuted by 


_ ©* hatred, This is what I expect of you, 
* and it is the hope of this which affords 
© me comfort. 
© I ſend you my ſword : it has well ſerved 
* my country and friendſhip ; and I think 


© I add to ĩt honour by putting it into your 


Ft, hands, Farewell: preſerve, dear Sel- 
13 den, 
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* den,. that prudence which has always 
* protected you againſt the dangerous 
* fallies of an inflamed imagination, 
© Wiſdom and happineſs are the precious 
. * fruits of moderation. A violent enthu. 
* faſm, prolonged for any time, let the 
* ſubject be what it may, is an unnatural 
© ſtate, and nothing but errors and deſ- 
« perate reſolutions can be the reſult, 
My will has been in your hands theſe 
« four years: if there ſhould be any ne- 
« cellity, you will not forget to ſummon 
© the four witneſſes who ſaw me ſign it.. 


I read this letter twice; for my diſtreſs 
and my fears at firſt prevented me from un- 
derſtanding it. Lord Selden told me he had 
already inſerted it in the papers, and ſhould 
diſtribute a great many copies, He af- 
terwards ſpoke of lord Elby's will. “ It 
cannot be conteſted,” he faid, „ for it has 
been made ſeveral years: the earl wrote 
ita ſhort time after Barleton's death. He 
has appointed me his executor, and it is a 
painful 
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painful duty to diſcharge. The will will 
be conſidered as rather ſingular, and 
ſo indeed it is. The earl, if I may 
may ſay ſo, diſinherits his only fon ; at leaſt 
he deprives him of all he has in his power 


to alienate: he is prevented, by ancient 


ſettlements in the family, from leaving 
away from him the fine eſtate in Suffolk; 
but he has deviſed away the reſt, which is 
more than half of his large fortune; and has 
given this immenſe inheritance to a diſtant 
relation, whom he neither loved nor eſ- 
teemed, of whom, indeed, he had ſome 
reaſon to complain.“ Is not this relation, 
Ireplied, * the legal heir to theſe eſtates if the 
earl had had no children? It is true he 
is, anſwered his lordſhip; “ but the earl has 
left a ſon, who, from his youth, cannot 


have diſobliged his father.” —* Ah ! my 


lord,” ſaid I, „let us not accuſe the 
dead, who cannot anſwer us, nor defend 
themſelves, when we are not thoroughly 
acquainted with all the circumſtances of 
the caſe, The earl was a man of prin- 
I 4 ciple 
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ciple and honour : let us be perſuaded he 
believed he was acting equitably.” It was 
fo, in fact; but as lord Selden foreſaw, this 
will filled the whole world with indigna- 
tion, they lamented pathetically the fate 
of the virtuous mother and intereſting 
child; and the unfortunate earl was uni- 
verſally condemned as a moſt unnatural 
father and a moſt ungrateful huſband, 
Lord Selden left me a copy of the earl's 
letter, which I carried to-lord Clarendon, 
to whom this writing gave the moſt exqui- 
fite delight; for he doubted not but it 
would be ſufficient to clear my character. 
He was miſtaken : the letter came too 
late, and did not obliterate the ! firſt im- 
preſſion made by calumny, When we 
imagine we do honour to our principles 
by declaiming againſt unfortunate perſons, - 
who are accuſed only on hearſay, we do 
not eaſily caſt off our prejudices ;' for then, 
inſtead of boaſting of a virtuous indigna- 
tion, we are obliged to confeſs we were 
wrong and md Thus the carl's letter 
changed 
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changed the opinion of very few: all 
the reſt pretended that it only proved the 
inconceivable exceſs of the earl's paſſion, 
and his generoſity towards me. Many 
people aſſerted that the letter was a forgery 
' fabricated between lord Selden, lord Cla- 
rendon, and myſelf. Lord Selden con- 
ducted himſelf with equal zeal and recti- 
tude, and ſpared no trouble to convince 
the world of my innocence :. the only re- 
ſult was, that no one dared attack. my 
character in his preſence, but elſewhere, 
my perſonal enemies, irritated by lord 
Elby's will, and his laſt letter, ſo honour- 
able to me, were only the more enraged, 
and the more zealous in their attempts to 
injure me. Lord Clarendon, compelled. 
to renounce thoſe hopes he had embraced 
with tranſport, was again plunged into a pro- 
ſound melancholy, which excited in my 
mind reflections of the moſt afflicting 
nature. It was undoubtedly natural that 
he ſhould. be deeply affected by the con- 


1 5. tempt 
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tempt with which I was treated: I had 
feltin the ſame manner for him, and could 
therefore eaſily conceive his pain. But I 
had too much reaſon to believe that he was 
ſtill more ſenſible to the perſonal ridicule 
eaſt on himſelf, and to the loſs of an agree- 
able ſociety, though he had never. really 
loved any one of the perſons who com- 
poſed it. He had given me up without 
deſpair, without even ſuffering in his 
health; and I now ſaw him moſt violently 
afflicted at a circumſtance infinitely leſs 
painful. After this compariſon, it was 
impoſſible for me not to attribute to va- 
nity, emotions of which it was ſo pleaſing 
to conſider myſelf the fole cauſe. It is 
generally ſaid, that perſons of cold cha- 
raters are the happieſt, ſince they cannot 
experience thoſe keen pangs which pro- 
ceed from great ſenſibility ; but this is a 
miſtake, The more incapable of a ſtrong 
attachment, ſo much the more ſelfiſh are 
we; and our ſelf-love gives us exquiſite 


7 
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pain, which no human conſolation can 
alleviate. We bluſh at our affliction, 
and we are thus deprived of that laſt 
refource of the unfortunate, the capacity 
of revealing our misfortunes, and of alle- 
viating them by the communication. In 
the midſt of the greateſt enjoyments, the 
cold hearted man is never ſatisfied ; as in- 
fatiable as he is unreaſonable, he has ſtill ſome 
defires to gratify ; he is envious even though 
eminently ſucceſsful ; while a ſingle mo- 
ment recompences the feeling mind for- 
whole years of ſuffering. 

In the midft of theſe reflections, 1 was. 
buſily employed in the preparations for 
our departure, which I haſtened with great 
earneſtneſs; when on a ſudden lord 
Clarendon appeared to diſlike the project, 
and told me he did not think his health 
would permit him to take ſo long a jour- 
ney; in fact, he was terribly altered, and: 
exceſſively weak. My alarms were re- 
* and alas! were but too well 
1 6 founded. 
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founded. I ſent once more for his phy- 
ſician, whom, in ſpite of my intreaties to 
the contrary, he had diſmiſſed for ſome 
time. The neceſſity for conſulting him 
once more filled me with terror; and leſt 
in my mind a cruel preſentiment which 
never ceaſed to diſtreſs me. The phy- 
ſician whom I privately interrogated, an- 
ſwered at firſt with embarraſſment, and in 
an obſcure , manner, but being cloſely 
preſſed, he faid; he feared that lord Cla- 
| rendon's lungs were diſeaſed; and that he 
„ already had the ſymptoms of a conſump- 
ttuton. He added, that he could preſcribe 
no other remedies than a regular and mo- 
de rate regimen, together with the country 
air. This was ſufficient for me; I no 
longer flattered myſelf with the ſmalleſſ 
if hope. I beheld lord Clarendon attacked 
= - by a mortal complaint; I gave myſelf up 
ul to all that deſpair which ſo dreadful a 
certainty, was calculated to inſpires. the 
peceflty. of nalin my juſt affſiction, 
* 


* 
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rendered it, if poſſible, ſtill more-diſtreſfing 
and intolerable, It had been determined 
that we ſhould live in lord Clarendon's 
country-houſe; but the day before that 
fixed on for our departure, he informed 
me he wiſhed to remove to a greater 
diſtance from London, and would go into 
Derbyſhire.. 1 oppoſed: this plan with all 

my. power,. but nothing could preyail- on 
him to relinquiſh the deſign. I then 
ſecretly engaged the phyſician to follow 
us, and ſucceeded ; but as his lordſhip did 
not imagine he was ſo ill as to require 
his attendance, we invented ſeveral pre- 
tences to remove from his mind any un- 
eaſineſs on that account, We arrived in: 
Derbyſhire in the beginning of April. 
Lord Clarendon, notwithſtanding his lan- 
gour and.  indiſpoſition,, appeared much 
pleaſed at being im a place which had 
formerly been ſo dear to him. He was 
much, moved at the ſight of the cloſet, 
the affecting monument of love and hap» 
. W677)” - | | | pinels, 
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pineſs. Notwithſtanding his weakneſs, he 
reſolved to make a viſit to the little 

pavilion in the wood; we went thither 
alone. More than once during the walk, 
I obſerved him turn pale, and his counte- 
| nance changed ſeveral times; he could 
ſcarcely ſupport himſelf; I endeavoured in 
vain to prevail on him to return to the 
houſe ; he leaned on'my arm, and not being 
able to reach the pavilion, we ſtopped 
half way, and fat down under a tree on 
which I had written thoſe . from 
W ag t 


1 14 


A peace above all earthly digni 
A ſtill and quiet conſcience. | 


1850 Clarendon read theſe aids on 
regarding me with tenderneſs, ſaid, © This 
then is the place where you at length 
found tranquillity ; here I was forgotten!” 
++ + + This kind of reproach, ſo delicate 
- and ſo mild, affected me in an extraor- 

dinary 
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dinary degree. I felt at that moment, 
that I loved him more than ever. To 
this paſſionate emotion, I joined the hor- 
rible idea, which perhaps rendered him 
ſtill more dear, that probably I ap- 
proached the dreadful moment when 1 
ſhould loſe him for ever. My fortitude 
and reaſon forſook me entirely, I could 
neither reſtrain my feelings nor reply, but 
burſt into tears. His ſurpriſe was ex- 
treme. I ſought for pretexts to conceal 
my real motives, but was ſo little my- 
ſelf, that every reaſon J aſſigned - betrayed 
the more ſtrongly my confuſion and 
deſpair. Lord Clarendon knew me fo 
well, that it was not eaſy to deceive him. 
He ſaw that my mind was deeply affected, 
and knew that one object alone could fo 
forcibly occupy it. My tenderneſs had 
betrayed my grief; he recollected a thou- 
ſand circumſtances which had not ſtruck 
him before, and this firſt ray of light 
— to him almoſt completely the 
diſtreſſing 


\ - 
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| diſtreſſing and fatal truth. He, however, 


diſſembled, appeared to believe me, and 


changed the ſubject. While he was ſpeak. 
ing, I remarked that the ſky ſuddenly 
became cloudy, and rain began to fall; 
We began to return to the houſe; but the 
increaſed violence of the wind forced lord 
Clarendon to ſtop at the end of fifty yards: 
he fat down. on a. grafly hillock under an 
oak. The trees protected us from the 
rain for ſome minutes, but ſoon the water 
fell in torrents from the. branches agitated 
by the wind, and the exceſſive cold pe- 
netrated and almoſt froze us. I. cannot 
recollect without ſhuddering, what I. ſuf. 
fered in this dreadful ſituation, in which 
every thing that could be dangerous to 
lord Clarendon. in his condition. was 
united; and whigh perhaps haftened the 
termination of his life. Diſtreſſed and in 
deſpair I covered him with my cloak and 
gown,. and folding him in. my arms, my 
bead PTS on his. ſhoulder,” I: endeas 
voured: 
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youred to conceal my face which was 
bathed in tears. He ſuffered much, but 
did not dare to complain. I felt the 
violent motions of his cheſt againſt my 
heart; his body was agitated by an Univerſal 
ſhivering; he faid to me in a low voice, 
« This moment has charms for me; it 


only with ſobs which I could not ſtifle. 
At length the ſtorm abated; and at the 
fame time the phyſician came in a carriage 
to our aſſiſtance. Lord Clarendon, on his 
arrival, at the houſe, found himſelf ſo ill 
that he was obliged to go to bed. To- 
wards evening he appeared better, and 
roſe the next day at his uſual hour. 


Every moment after this fatal day in- 


creaſed his danger; and I eaſily collected 
ſrom converſation with the phyſician, that 
there was no longer any hope. Lord Cla- 
rendon, more than once gave me to under- 
ſand he was aware of his ſituation; and 
this diſcovery completed my diſtreſs. I ſaw 

that: 


would be pleaſant to die thus.” I anſwered. 
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that he avoided every thing which might 
affect him; the unfortunate man dreaded 
tod tender a farewell, which would un- 
doubtedly have augmented: his regret, 1 
could not ſpeak to him, even of the moſt 
indifferent circumſtances, without tears in 
my eyes; when he obſerved this, he ſighed, 
and was ſilent. I reſtrained” my tears; 1 
kept ſilence, but my grief burſt forth in 
ſpite of me; and the idea that his pain was 
Increaſed thereby, tended to heighten it. 
One evening hien we were; alone, after 
a few! moments of profound reverie, he 
Faid, „ 1 have a favour to aſk of you; 
you muſt give me a promiſe which is ne- 
ceſſary to my tranquillity. Determined as 
you were not to make uſe of lord Elby's 
letter, you have more than once been 
tempted to burn it, but 1 prevented you. 
Give me your word, that whatever event 
may happen, you will always preſerve it. 
I know you,” added he, taking hold of 
one of my hands and preſſing it in his; 
"= 35.» Sa 
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« I know too well how far your diſguſt 
for the world may carry you; and the plan 
you will perhaps in future form for re- 
nouncing it for ever. Remove then an 
inquietude which torments me; it will be 
a conſolation to me to think that you will 
always preſerve the precious teſtimony of 
your innocence and virtue; that it will 
even ſurvive you; and that if you have diſ- 
dained to uſe it, it may ſtill at leaſt juſtify 


your memory, and ſecure it that dr | 


miration you are ſo worthy of inſpiring,” 


At theſe words, feeling 1 could not reply 
without ſhedding a torrent. of tears, I con- 


tented myſelf with preſſing his hand. 
« I am now ſatisfied,” he ſaid ; | be aſ- 
ſured that it is a regard for your happineſs 
that animates me. You are young, and 


your heart is too feeling a one not to ſeek 


one day or other the agreeable conſolation 
of friendſhip, I leave you that which 
will juſtify the affection you no doubt will 


3 * Ah!“ I exclaimed at length, | 


laying 
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laying my face on his and bathing it 
with tears, what. fatal diſcourſe is this! 
You rend my heart, - that unfortunate heart 
which no other than yourſelf will ever 
occupy.” '—< Yes,” he replied in a weak 
and trembling voice, I have not been 
fufficiently fenſible of my felicity ; I have 
not contributed to yours: this reflec- 
tion is dreadful.” —<© Alas, interrupted J, 
„ you will kill me!“ 1 could fay no 
more, my exhauſted ſtrength abandoned 
me; I felF without ſenſe into his arms, 
I was condemned to ſee the light again, 
and to ſupport the miſery of life, but at 
leaſt for a few moments J loſt the painful 
conſciouſneſs of an odious exiſtence. When 
1 came to my ſenſes 1 found myſelf in 
my own apartment; I aſked for lord Cla- 
rendon, and wiſhed to go to him; they 
prevented me by ſaying that he was aſleep, 
and the phyſician had given orders that 
nobody ſhovld diſturb him. In about an 


Jour the phyſiciary came to me, I was 
N {truck 


ſtruck with the alteration I remarked in 
his countenance ; I advanced towards him 
trembling, and not daring to aſk any 
queſtions : my looks, wild and diſturbed, 
ſufficiently painted t& him the diſtreſs of 
my mind, and the dreadful doubts which 
agitated me. He continued filent: at 
length I aſſumed reſolution enugh to ſay 
in a fearful voice, «© Well, lord Claren- 
don?” 7 He is ill, madam; do. not flatter 
yourſelf ; he is very ill. — “ What 
then,“ cried I. « all is over. nc He ſtill 
breathes,” he "_—_— « he lives, be aſ- 
ſured, but .. . “ It is enough,” I 
exclaimed ; * 4 I underitand you! 1 
know my fate! To-morrow, to-morrow, - 
without doubt, . perhaps this very night, 
al my happineſs will be deſtroyed, will 
be annihilated ; there will only remain an 
eternal and agonizing recolleion!” After 
having uttered the moſt violent expreſſions 
which grief could dictate, I wiſhed to go 
to lord Clarendon. The phyſician op- 

F 6 poſed 
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poſed my defign with firmneſs ; but ſeeing 
that he could not prevent me, - he faid, 


ee Well then, you force me to wound your 
feelings: I repeat to you that lord Cla- 
rendon ſtill exiſts; but he has a few hours 
only to live. Being conſcious of his ſitu- 
ation, and fearful of his weakneſs, he has 
written this paper, which he requeſted 
me to give you. . . “ O, heaven,” 
I éinterrupted, © he writes to me!” At 


theſe words I took the fatal and affecting 


note, and threw myſelf on my knees to 
read it. That note, which I always carry 


about me; and which, placed next my heart, 


will follow me to the tot 7 theſe 
words: | 

+ ©Let, me die with fortiruge if poſſible, 
Come not to me I beſeech you; I re- 
© quire your obedience in this. Your 
© beloved preſence will only irritate my 
© feelings and my regret. I muſt renounce 


© life, happineſs, and you, I pity you, 


© that is the laſt ſentiment of my heart. 
E As 
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| ig0 
As I peruſed this writing, my hand 
trembled, my eyes grew dim, and my 
heart was rent with grief. How was I 


able to receive it without dying on the 


ſpot ? Reſpecting theſe wiſhes which were 


ſacred in my eyes, I conſented not to 


enter lord - Clarendon's chamber, but I 
reſolved to paſs the night in an adjoining 
cloſet ; this the phyſician oppoſed : Re- 
collect,“ he ſaid, © that his lordſhip is in 
his perfect ſenſes; can you, when ſo near 
him, reſtrain a ſorrow which has ſo often 
betrayed you. Your tears, your invo- 
luntary groans will reach hint, and you 
will afflict his mind with anxiety and 


deſpair. I yielded to theſe reaſons : the 


phyſician returned to lord Clarendon, and 
I remained alone in my chamber. I did 
not go to reſt, but ſat upon a couch which 


ſtood oppoſite lord Clarendon's portrait, 
with my eyes fixed on his beloved image. 
| paſſed ſome hours in this ſituation with- 
out ſhedding a tear, motionleſs and cold, 

| equally 
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equally incapable of thought and reflec- 
tion, but in a ſtate of oppreſſion of mind 


more terrible perhaps than that of violent 
grief, in which at leaſt we may utter 


complaints and groans, and form a thouſand 


wild projects, but which, dictated by ſor- 
row, afford the only conſolation it is ca- 
pable of receiving. Abſorbed and almoſt 
annihilated, the exhauſtion of my ſtrength, 
the total loſs of all ideas, by depriving 


me of every kind of reflection, ſeemed 


to give me up entirely to that ſorrowful 
impreſſion, that deep wound which rent my 
heart. My imagination was extinguiſhed; 

neither the paſt nor future preſented them- 


ſelves to my mind; no idea was mixed 
with the ſingle thought which was always 


before me, be is dying. Thus, in a dread- 
ful agony, deprived of reaſon, ſpeech, 


and motion, without ideas to divert our 


attention, we the more diſtinctly perceive 


thoſe evils which almoſt deprive us of 


life, and we exiſt only to ſuffer. | 
| | About 


wr 


About five in the morning, a mourn- 


ful lamp which was the only light in 
the room, was ſuddenly extinguiſhed: grief 
is almoſt always ſuperſtitious ; this frivolous 
incident overwhelmed me with terror, and 
rouſing me from my deep lethargy, filled 
my troubled imagination with fantaſtic and 
dread:ul images. A cold ſweat bedewed my 
face, while a conſuming fire ſeemed lighted 
up in my veins; I at once ſhuddered and 

burned. The violence with which my 
blood flowed, formed in my head a con- 
- fuſed noiſe, and deluſive ſounds, like low 
and hollow groans. My eyes, heavy and 
overpowered by terror, beheld through the 
darkneſs which ſurrounded me a melan- 
choly train of dreadful images alternately: 
appear and vaniſh... In the midſt of theſe 
vague, fugitive, and deadly ſpectres, one 


alone, more cruel than the others, ſeemed 
fixed near me. I diſcovered the ſad re- 


mains of the unfortunate object of this 
frightful delirium, on a bed of ſorrow 
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and a prey to death. I contemplated 
him inanimate and disfigured without emo- 
tion; 1 was by his bed-ſide, I touched 
him! My hair ſtood an end. A deadly 
and inſupportable weight, while it rent 
and oppreſſed my heart, deprived me of 
the power of eſcaping from this dreadful] 
ſpectacle. I could neither fly nor relieve. 
myſelf, nor call for aſſiſtance! Terrible 
fituation! like that harraſſing ſtate in 
which, half afleep and -tormented by a 
horrible dream, we in vain ſtrive againſt 
ſleep, and make painful and fruitleſs efforts 
to awake, But, alas! the myſt fatal 
deluſions depicted only my fate, and when 
awake, I was to feel ſtill greater ſhocks 
than in the dream. The firſt rays of the 
morning diſſipated the black phantoms 
of the night. I roſe from the couch, and 
half opened the chamber door with the 
intention of inquiring after lord Clarendon, 
but a ſecret dread reſtrained me. I was 
ing perhaps to obtain certain know- 
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ledge of the eternal miſery of mylife. This 
notion, although confuſed, made me haſtily 
ſhut the door, and return to my apartment. 
went up to the clock, and found it was, 
three quarters paſt ſix. This clock was 
placed cloſe to lord Clarendon's portrait: 

while I was conſidering the ſecond-hand, 
which moved with rapidity, I felt a ſenſa- 
tion which it is impoſſible to de- 
ſeribe: it ſeemed. as if the hand in 
each revolution carried away with it a por- 
tion of my exiſtence; in proportion as my 
eye followed its quick and fatal motions, 
my heart ſunk within me. At length, 
fixing my eyes on the portrait, I exclaim- 
ed, Time flies without return, and per- 
haps a few minutes more will deprive me 
for ever of the feeble remains of my hap- 
pineſs and hopes.“ At theſe words, a 
torrent of tears deprived me of ſpeech. I 
haſtened from the portrait; that too-be= 

loved object, the ſight of which I could 

not endure ! I invoked heaven, I. proſ- 
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trated myſelf, and dared to aſk a miracle: 


Alas, I was not worthy of obtaining it. 


Diſtracted with grief, dejected, and alarm- 
ed, I had no hopes, and I prayed without 
fervour. Towards eight o'clock I heard 
footſteps near my room; they ceaſed at 


my door: I trembled, and kept the moſt 


profound ſilence. I diſtinguiſhed the phy- 
ſician's voice; he was ſpeaking in a low 


tone to my women. Aſter a ſhort time 


he went away; at the end of a quarter of 


-an hour he returned, and gently knocked at 


the door; I did not anſwer; I too well under- 
cood what theſe movements meant; but yet 
determined, at leaſt once more, to endeavour 
to deceive myſelf. At nine my door opened, 


and the phy ſician entered; my ſentence 


was written on his countenance; but with 
an inconceivable weakneſs, I was deſirous 


he ſhould ſtill deceive me, and ſaid to him 
in a broken voice, | which - contradicted my 


words, You come not, undoubtedly, to | 
deprive me of life; I ſhould not ſee yo 
11 | if 
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if you had no hopes.” His eyes were 


filled wich tears; I turned aſide my head 


to conceal my own; but dreadful con- 
vulſions agitating my perſon, divulged my 
deſpair. He approached and ſaid, © Your 
carriage is ready, my lady, we muſt quit 
this place.“ Leave me,” I faid, puſh- 
ing him forcibly away; „ nothing ſhall 


drag me hence.” At theſe words, he ex- ' 


claimed, forrowfully, O Heavens] do you 
not underſtand me. You have loſt every 
thing, madam, lord Clarendon is no more. 
Alas, I knew it too well; but theſe terrible 


words, lord Clarendon is no more, this formal 


and irrevocable ſentence, which at length 


diſtinctly ſtruck my eyes, completed the 


agony of my ſoul. Time will never et- 
face from my memory the horrible im- 
preſſion of theſe fatal words; I till think 
I hear them pronounced, and ſtill hear 
them reſounding in my ears. I ſhall rapid- 
ly paſs over what remains to be told; the 
e of my life ſhould end at this fatal 
0 K 3 epoch. 
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epoch. The phyſician, led by the moſt 
faithful attachment to me, © hurried me 
from a place in which I ſhould moſt un- 
doubtedly have found my death. I was 
carried inſenſible and motionleſs to a car- 
tiage, which immediately took the road to 


London. About ſixty miles from that 


- city I fell dangerouſly ill, and remained at 
an inn, between life and death, for three 
weeks, The phyſician watched over me, 
inceſſantly, and brought me back from 
the gates of death. Vet his| {kill could 
not ſave lord Clarendon; alas, he was 
deſtined to be only uſeleſs or fatal to me. 
At length 1 once more beheld London, 
and firmly reſolved to remain there no 
longer than was neceſſary for the arrange- 
ment of my affairs, to enable me to put 
in execution the project I had ſo long me- 
ditated. My enemies were more zealous 
than ever; they circulated againſt me the 

blackeſt and moſt atrocious calumnies. 


, To Clarendon' 8 lat wiſhes gave the 
1 
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finiſhing ſtroke to their hatred; his will 
regarded me alone, ſpoke only of me. It 


contained theſe words: 


© I give all my eſtates, and every thing I 


© poſſeſs, without exception, to the moſt 


reſpectable of women, my wife lady Cla- 
* rendon, She conſtituted my happineſs, 
while living, I can do nothing for her's 
© after my death, I can only ſatisfy my 


' own feelings by this laſt but feeble teſti- 


#* mony of "_ eſteem and gratitude.” 


He made this will eigli dine dely be- 


to the moſt violent acrimony againſt me. 


Lady Ne vill and the Counteſs of Elby took 


the lead in calumniating and abuſing me. 
Supported by their friends, they ſucceeded in 
confirming the public in the opinion that I 
was a vile monſter, whoſe actions had 


been ſolely. guided by ſelf-intereſt, impoſ- 
K 4 cure, 


ſore his death. His heirs, diſappointed in 
their avaricious expectations, gave looſe 
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ture, and treachery. Exerting myſelf with 
great diligence 1n the arrangement of my 
affairs, I ſoon completed their ſettlement. 
I then wrote to lady Nevill, whom I re- 
queſted to come to me on the morrow, 
as I] had things of the greateſt importance 
to communicate to her; I ſent a circular 
letter of the ſame tendency to all lord 
Clarendon's relations, except lady Elby, 
who was the only one I did not invite; 1 
Vill explain the reaſons hereafter. Nobody 
failed to come to the meeting. As ſoon 
as they were all aſſembled in the drawing- | 
room, I was informed of their arrival; I 
went down, accompanied by my attorney, 
and the worthy and virtuous phyſician of 
whom I have ſpoken ſo often before. The 
agitatian which an extraordinary reſolution 
always cauſes, the numerous aſſembly, the 
mournſul habits, and the appearance of 
woe, excited a diſorder and emotion in 
me, from which I could ſcarcely recover 
myſelf. At length I fat down, and laying 

5 add | : 4 | On 
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on the table the papers I had; in my hand, I 
ordered the doors to be opened, and all 
who belonged to lord Clarendon to come 
in; immediately all His“ ple appeared, 
and ranged themſelves FF d our chairs, 
This ſingular ſcene cauſed. the greateſt ſur- 
priſe, and the concluſion: was expected 
with impatience and . curioſity, when 
began to ſpeak nearly in the follow- . 
ing words: © After the loſs I have expe- 
rienced, I have only one duty to fulfil, and 
one deſire to form. I ought now only to 
bewail the loſs of my friend, my benefac- 
tor, and my huſband; the loſs of him who 
braved the public opinion on my account, 
and who made ſtill greater ſacrifices when 
he broke through the dear ties which 
attached him to his family. The only de- 
fire which I have now remaining, is that 
of juſtifying his memory, and this I can only 
do by proving my own innocence. When 
accuſed by calumny, I had the good fortune | 
to elear myſelf to lord Clarendon ; honour 
and humanity equally forbad our producing 
K 5 the 
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the evidence; but lord Clarendon endea- 
voured, by the moſt ſolemn oaths, and the 
moſt affecting intreaties, to ſecure for me 
ſupporters in gh family, and protectors 
'among his friends. They however did not 
eſteem him enough to believe him; they 
did not love him ſufficiently to lament his 
miſery. He was deſerted. Malice and 
hatred baniſhed him from London; reſent- 
ment and forrow have perhaps haſtened 
the period of his life. He had courage 
enough to deſpiſe the unjuſt prejudice of 
the public; he had too much ſenſibility to 
be able to forget the ungrateful beings on 
whom he relied. I alone remained with 
him; his laſt thoughts were employed 
only on me. He has made me his ſole 
heireſs, to the prejudice of his relations; 
he was perfectly fatisfied with my conduct, 
but was compelled to eenſure theirs; he 
meant, perhaps, to puniſh by diſinheriting 
them; but he eſteemed me too much to 
imagine that this vengeance would gratify 
me. I know it has been thought and de- 

A | | clared 


clared that ſordid ſelf-intereſt was the ſole 
motive of my conduct: by proving that 


have been unfairly condemned on 


that point, I almoſt entirely manifeſt my 
innocence on every other. Deſpiſing 
wealth, which is uſeleſs to me, you ſhall 
ſee the uſe I will make of it: T ſhall re- 
ſerve none of the property for myſelf, but 


ſhall be contented with the moderate ſum 
which ariſes from the broken remains of my 


father's fortune. I requeſt the virtuous 
man who was ſo careful of him, and who 
was at once his phyſician and his friend, to 
accept his country-houſe near London, and 
1 give up the remainder of his fortune to 
his natural heirs, with the exception only 
of lady Elby and her ſon, whom I do not 
comprehend in this donation. If my of- 
fers are not accepted this evening, I: have 


purchaſers ready, and to-morrow will fell * 


lord Clarendon's eſtates, and with their 
produce will enrich the London hoſpitals, 


This is my irrevocable determination, 
wH >... Vanity 
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Vanity has not ſuggeſted it ; I ſhall not en- 
joy the reputation it may acquire, as I am 
leaving England for ever : I abandon with- 
out regret a country in which I have 
found neither relations, conſolation, nor 
pity ; I' am going under a feigned name 
into a foreign country to dedicate myſelf 
-to obfcurity, which is alone ſuitable to my 
-ſorrow ! There I ſhall forget London and 
my enemies, and ſhall only preſerve the 
_  Inextinguiſhable memory of the beſt of men, 
and moſt beloved of huſbands . 

As I finiſhed this diſcourſe, I roſe and 
a lady Bolton and lady Nevill; 
e There,” ſaid I, as I preſented them the 
papers, * 1s the donation of all my eſtates; 
it is executed in the proper forms; I give 
them to you, and at preſent aſk for no an- 
ſwer; I will receive it this evening, and 
fatter myſelf-ic will not be dictated by falſe 
pride or ancient reſentment.” At theſe 
words, I hurried out of the room, and 


| went and ſhut myſclf in my own chamber, 
leaving 
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leaving the whole aſſembly in an aſtoniſh- 
ment, which permitted no one to interrupt 
or anſwer me. After ſome light and tri- 
vial objections, they accepted all my offers, 
aſſuring me that maternal tenderneſs alone 
was the inducement. This tranſaction 
made a great noiſe in London. My diſin- 
tereſted conduct was called romantic folly, 
dictated by pride; and the excluſion of lady 
Elby was univerſally condemned as an in- 
juſtice, and the effect of a criminal hatred. 
I confeſs, that having foreſeen this judg- 
ment, I had been tempted to give lady 
Elby a ſhare of her brother's fortune.; but 
probity prevented me. I knew the ille- 


gitimacy of her ſon, and I thought I owed 


it to the memory of the unfortunate lord 
Elby, to conduct myſelf on this occaſion 
according to the principles he had adopted, 
To finiſh all I have to ſay relative to lady 


*Elby, 1 ſhall. add, that this woman, ſo 


much admired and praiſed, loſt on a ſud- 
den all her conſequence a ſhort time after 1 


left 
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left England. A pregnancy of ſix months 
compelled her to declare her marriage, 
which had hitherto been kept ſecret, with 
a young man, devoid of morals and for- 
tune, to whom ſhe had given her hand in 
the eighth month of her widowhood: at 
the end of fix weeks ſhe was delivered of 
a dead child, which ſhe ſurvived but a 


"few days, and the ſon, whom ſhe left, died 


-about three months' ſince. 

All my affairs being ſettled, I prepared 
Whit England r ver. I diſmiſſed my 
women and all my domeſtics, except 


Thomſon, who would not quit me; I de- 


termined to depart fecretly and without 
delay. I fixed the hour of my departure, 
and the evening before ſettled with my 
ſervants, and thoſe of lord Clarendon: 
their tears and their farewell affected me 
much; they all quitted my houſe, and 1 
was left alone with Thomſon. He prepared 
*ſopper,” which 1 did not touch: 1 felt a 
Kind 'of oppreſſion to Which I was unac- 
cuſtomed; 
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cuſtomed; my grief was leſs tender than 
violent. At ten I ſent away Thomſon, 
telling him to call me before day. break. He 
ſighed and ſaid, „Who will undreſs your 
ladyſhip this evening.“ Myſelf, I an- 

ſwe red. Good ' God !” replied he, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, «lady Cla- 
rendon without a ſingle woman to attend 
her!“ “ Thomſon,” faid I, „ there is 
no longer room for pomp and grandeur; 
you know I have renounced thoſe vain 
chimeras.” While I uttered theſe words, 
I attempted to ſmile, but I felt that my 
eyes were filled with tears. Thomſon 
went out. When I found myſelf com- 
pletely alone, I experienced a kind of 
terror, which for a moment rendered me 
motionleſs : I looked round with aſtoniſh= 
ment; the ſight of the large and ſumptu- 
ous apartment, which no longer belonged 
to'me; the -magnificence of the furniture, 
made on me a new and diſagreeable im- 
preſſion, I undreſſed flowly, and in great 
a“! per- 
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perturbation; but being ſo long accuſ- 
tomed to grief, theſe various emotions 
neither ſurpriſed nor alarmed me. ] went to 
bed very late, and at three in the morning 
- Thomſon knocked at my door and waked 
me. --I roſe, and haſtily dreſſing myſelf, 
vent down immediately, leaning on Thom-. 
ſon's arm, who carried a light. I walked 
_ flowly, and perceiving that he wept, I 
ſtopped, and ſaid with emotion, What 
Thomſon, you repent that you wiſhed to 
follow) me; you may ſtill remain if you 
pleaſe.“— Alas, madam,” he replicd, 
ee this deſerted houſe, this flight in the 
middle of the night, this change of for- 
tune, every thing aſtoniſhes me. I care 
not for myſelf; but will you never repent, 
my lady ?” This laſt queſtion confounded 
me; during the enthuſiaſm which had di- 
rected me, this notion of repentance had 
never occurred to my mind, and at this 
moment of diſtreſs, theſe words of Thom- 
ſon's, ſimple as they were, excited an in- 
| explicable 
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explicable feeling of anxiety and diſtreſs: 
we were on the ſteps of the hall-door, 
ready to deſcend into the court- yard: 
Go,“ ſaid I to Thomſon, “ open the 
gates, and bring in the carriage, I will 
wait for you here.” He immediately 
went away, and I was alone: I turned 
round, and contemplating by the light of 
the moon the front of the houſe, J faid, 
« In two hours this deſerted houſe will be 
filled by lord Clarendon's greedy heirs ....-. 
by my enemies. They will ſpeak of me 
for the ſole purpoſe of detracting from the 
merit of the ſacrifice I have made, or per- 
haps of ſlandering or calumniating me 
ſtill more, Every thing which ſurrounds 
me is ſtrange to me. I am going to un- 
known regions, bearing with me ſorrowful 
recollections, to paſs my exiſtence in ob- 
ſcurity and miſery. - This is the lot I have 
choſen.” As I ſpoke thus, I felt the tears 
run down my cheeks: ſurpriſed at expe- 
e ſnglagions of which I thought 
myſelf. 
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myſelf incapable, 1 exclaimed, « © hea- 


ven! theſe then are the thoughts and the 


regret which occupy and afflict me on 


leaving London: I leave there lord Cla- 
rendon's aſhes ; and already I repent what 
T have done! What, ſha} I be at once vain 
and vindictive ?” At this inſtant Thom? 
fon returned with the carriage; I went 
into it with an affliction of heart, the more 


painful, as I reproached myſelf vehemently 


for” the unworthy cauſe of it, and as I 
yielded to this weakneſs with . ſhame, 
There was ſuch a confuſion in my ideas, 
"that T could not clearly afcertain the na- 


ture of the feelings of my heart; and be- 


Aides, I dreaded to ſcrutinize them, and 
: know that the moſt diſtreſſing and humi- 
ating affliction is that of fearing and 
rr n | 
Lord Clarendon's aſhes were mſpotet 
to the tomb of his fathers, and lie at a 
"mall diſtance from London in a monument 


e I -had cauſed to be built. I was 
driven 
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driven thither. We arrived before day- 


break. I had previouſly ſent to the ſexton, 


and he was waiting ſor me. He opened 
the gates, and I entered alone the dark 
and gloomy place: the mournful light of 
a ſingle lamp was my guide; I perceived 
the monument which held all. that was dear 


to me | I proſtrated myſelf on the marble. 


It was in that place I wiſhed to reeollect 
myſelf and conſult my heart. I exclaim- 
ed, O thou, whom I dared flatter myſelf 
1 loved beyond compariſon,” am I ſtill 
worthy of that perfect and precious eſteem 
which was this laſt ſentiment for me ?: If 
thou didſt nor deceive thyſelf, the ſacri- 
fices I have made to thy memory ſhould 


have conſoled this unhappy heart; and if 


ever ] ſelt culpable regret, I merit neither 
thy kindneſs nor thy affection. But; 
purſued I, „ if I could live again in the 
world in ſplendor, juſtified and eſteemed, 
ſhould. I wiſh to return to it? Would the 
frivolous incenſe of vain adulation make 
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me forget all I have loſt, or would it 
render a ſlavery and conſtraint ſupportable, 
vhich were burthenſome to me even during 
the time of my felicity?“ I ſtopped here, 
and in the filence of retirement, I exa- 
mined my heart, and penetrated into its 
intnoſt folds. In proportion as I deve- 
loped its ſecret ſentiments, the falſe terror 
. which had diſturbed me diſperſed like a 
vain dream; I recovered at once my rea- 
ſon and my courage z and freed from the 
degradation of an injurious fear, I no 
longer bluſhed, except for having for a 
moment forgotten myſelf, + When I felt 
my mind entirely recovered, my thoughts 
were no longer occupied but with the fatal 
ohject which was before my eyes. The firſt 
tranſports of my grief returned with more 
force than ever. My imagination was heated 
and wild. It ſuggeſted the idra of a new 
ſacrifice, which J made with rapture before 
I tore myſelf from this fatal ſpot. I in- 
ſeribed on the tomb with the, point of a 
* knife 


* 7 
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knife the fgllowing: words, which have been ih 
ſince engraven on it in letters of gold by 1 I 
the orders of lord Seldenn | 


(hind able to athens this wy =__ 
© without dying; but I depole and leave here 110 
every thing which I have now remaining, ii 
an odious and fatal liberty! Yes, in this 1 
« temple, conſecrated by piety, I biad my- | 
© ſelf by every thing that religion and ten- [| 
« derneſs render the moſt inviolable, never 
© to enter into another engagement, Every 
thing changes and is deſtroyed ! If it be 
© poſſible that time may triumph over my 
© ſorrow, this marble at leaſt will ſurvive 
© me, and I engrave on it a. ſacred oath 
© which: cannot be effaced,* _ 


. \ 
— 
— 


At this paſſage of lady Clarendon's hiſ- 
tory, Sainville let the manuſcript fall on 
the table, and remained motionleſs a; few. 
minutes, as if thunderſtruck. Then riſing, 


ann. and haſtily walking up and 
down 
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down the room, exclaimed, « All is over, 
there is no hope for me! and yet this 
fatal ſtory has completed my intoxication 


and my ruin. O heaven! into what an 
abyſs am I precipitated.” As he ſpoke theſe 


words, he - threw himſelf on a couch, and 
remained more than half an hour plunged 
in the moſt profound melancholy. At 
length turning towards and caſting his eyes 
on the manuſcript, he ſaw on it the marks 


of the tears he had more than once ſhed 


on it during the peruſal: Ah!“ ſaid he, 
«how ſweet were the tears I have ſhed ! 


] had then-ſome hope! .. He took up 


the manuſcript once more, and continuing 


the peruſal, read as follows: 


IT quitted London without delay; I 


croſſed the ſea and went through Switzer- 
land into Italy. Long journeys, the diſſi- 


pation which - neceſſarily follows a con- 


tinual ſucceſſion of new and curious 


objects, uſeful reflections at length entirely 
N the tranquillity of my ſoul. 


Being 
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Being determined to ſettle in France, I 
came into this province, and bought the 
ſmall farm I now poſſeſs; I am aſſured 
that the proprietor of the eſtate will never 
return to it, ſo that no trouble now diſ- 
turbs my repoſe. | 
The firit months I paſſed in this ſolitude, 
were ſpent in the moſt ſorrowful manner. 
Fatigued by my journeys, and eſpecially. 
by the multitude of new acquaintances and 
momentary connections one is obliged to 
form in foreign countries, if we wiſh to 
gain information, I had entertained the 
molt charming notion of the project of 
dedicating myſelf to complete retirement, 
and arrived here fully perſuaded that I 
was going to experience the moſt perfect 
tranquillity, I felt no languor, I had for 
ſome time regained the reliſh and habit 
of employment, but I' once more was 
diſturbed. by the recollections which the 
diſtraction cauſed by travelling had almoſt, 
effaced from my memory. Theſe. recol- 
| 8 lections 
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lections gaining ſtrength every day, TRE? 


back almoſt all together the ſorrows I had 
ſucceſſively experienced in my life. Being 
always alone, and not even for a moment 
enjoying the neceſſary relaxation of con- 
verſation ; the preſent and the future offer. 
ing only to my imagination a monotonous 
and uniform repetition of thoſe events, of 
which every day of my life preſented a 
complete picture; my ideas naturally re- 


verted to the paſt, and there I found only 


ſubjects of regret and repentance. M 
thoughts carried me back even to the days 
of infancy; I wept once more for the loß 


of my mother, as if ſhe had been taken 
from me only a ſhort time; I felt how 
uůſeſul her affection and advice would have 


been to me, and from what misſortunes 


they would have preſerved me. I recol- 


lected with chagiin the particulars of my 
conduct to lord Clarendon, and to iny 
diſtracting grief for his death was united 
the dreadful remorſe for having been the 


cauſe; 
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cauſe ; for 1 cbuld not diſſemble that I 
mould have cotiſtituted his happineſs, if 
my character had been more rational, and 
my feelings more moderate; and that then 
he would not have been the victim of that 
forrow which brought him to the grave. 
in the midſt of theſe harraffing reflections, 
the remembrance of lord Elby troubled 
and afflicted me. Not only did 1 reproach 
| myſelf for his death, but I regretted him 
as the only perfon capable of affording me 
conſolation.” © He alone in the univerſe 
could have felt for me a compaſſion pro- 
portionate to my misfortunes! This idea 
made his memory intereſting and dear to 
me: it ſtruck me ſo forcibly, that I could 
not think of him but with extreme emo- 
tion and real grief. I forgot his errors, 
I recollected only the delicacy and ge- 
neroſity of his ſentiments, and the energy 
of his ſoul. I repeated frequently : he 
loved as I was capable of loving. If he 
were living, © there would ſtill be an heart 
"VOL, 11. L that 
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that d comprehend mine; and were 
he even at a diſtance, from me, or at the 


other extremity of the world, I ſhould 
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nat be alone in the univerſe. I read 


over again his laſt letter, and diſeovered 
ſeveral paſſages which affected me ſo 
ſtrongly, that it ſeemed I was reading them 
for the firſt time; that paſſage eſpecially, 
in which he deſcribes the joy he felt when 
he ſaw the ſhadow of my head in the 
cloſet .. . I thought that ſuch a ſcnſation 
could only have been felt by a woman. 
Perſecuted by theſe refleQions, | and 
diſtreſſed by ſuperfluous regret, 1 learned 
that in an abſolute ſolitude, there is no 
agteeable recollection except of the good 
ve have done; then we paſs judgment on 
our paſt actions, as picty will judge of 
them in the hour of death; and who can 
ſupport this ſevere examination? I felt 
that virtue alone could bapiſh the melan- 
choly to which I was a prey, and that the 


| LW ME mode of TING vexatigus. reflections 


IF S.! Was 
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was to endeavour to acq uire comforters for 
the future: I ſought the unfortunate ; they are 
eaſily found on an eſtate abandoned a long 
time by its proprietor : I forgot my own 
misfortunes in relieving their diſtreſſes, and 
by degrees I have been enabled to enjoy a 
tranquillity independent of events, - and 
which it is not in the-power of man ever 
to 8 or _— 


Sainville, after having finiſhed the 
ſal of lady Clarendon's hiſtory,- ſeeing 

t was broad day, left his apartment and 
went into the garden. At ſix he awoke 
the baron, and went into his chamber. 
He fat down by the ſide of his friend's 
bed, and being preſſed to open his heart: 
to him, he began by confiding to him: 
the real name of Conſtance. What, 
crieds the baron, © is this ſtranger, this: 
unknown, lady Clarendon! I was in 
London at the time of her retreat, when 
impoſture and hatred painted her in the 
1 2 blackeſt 
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blackeſt colours. On my ſecogd journey 
thither, I learned her misfortune&and their 
conſequence; I heard much of her beauty, 
her underſtanding, and the noble pride of 
her character, but her | innocence was | 
doubted .. . . . If you will hear me,” 
interrypted Sainville, © inſtead of repeating 
eonjectures formed in London three years 
back, I could . . . . “ Ah, my ſriend!“ 
replied the baron, c ſhe can never prove ſhe 
did not love lord Elby to diſtraction, and 
that ſhe was not afterwards through. incan- 
ceivable caprice the cauſe. of his death. 
She has diſplayed great magnanimity, and 
unheard-of diſintereſtedneſs, but her moſt 
ardent admirers are. enn that her 
paſſion for lord Elby . ... . ““ You 
are then,” exclaimed Sainville c deter- 
mined mot to hear me.. One word 
more, ſaicd the 3 ec ſhe ſacrificed 
her fortune, her rank, and ſituationq; to | 
prove her innocence; ſhe has enriched her 

mortal 'enemies: with her ſpoils; and do 


18 e that if ſhe had poſſeſſed a 
4 el - poſitive 
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poſitive proof of her virtue, ſhe would 
have heſitated to produce it ?? . The 


moſt powerful reaſons,” ſaid Sainville, 


* compelled her to conceal the proof 
.... . Ah, that is like you,” replied 
the baron, © and this ſentence ſatisfies you. 
But can there exiſt a reaſon for reſtraint 
on ſuch a ſubject, when the queſtion was 


the recovery and reſtoration of a huſbarid's- 


honour, whom ſhe pretended ſhe loved 
beyond compariſon ?” The baron, who- 
was not eaſily ſtopped when once he 


began a diſſertation, would have carried 


this much farther if his friend had not ap- 
peared much offended, Sainville, at length, 
obtaining a patient hearing, rapidly re- 
lated lady Clarendon's hiſtory; and taking 
the manuſcript out of his pocket, he read 
through lord Elby's letter, and enjoyed 


his friend's aſtoniſhment with inexpreſſible 


pleaſure. Never,“ exclaimed the baron, 


„will 1 again truſt to appearances,” and 


to falſe reports dictated by envy and 
1 | malice, 


andthe 
— 
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malice, and which form the reputation of 
perſons of celebrity! What! have I myſeif 
llandered this angelic woman! have I 
believed and repeated the falſchoods which 
calumniated her! Thus it is, that levity 
can aſſociate us with the atrocity of the 
wicked! But, my dear Sainville, let us re- 
turn to your affairs, what are your plans?“ 
— Ah!” faid Sainville, * do I know 
them myſelf? I have no hope, I ought to 
fly from her, but the effort is beyond my 
courage; beſides, it is too late to retreat, 
abſence would not cure me, and what new 
riſk can I run by remaining where I am? 
I cannot love her more than I do. The 
hiſtory of her life, the peruſal of this 
fatal MS. has completely overpowered 
my reaſon, even while it juſtified the 
paſſion I feel. You ſball read the writing, 
and you will think as I do.“ “ Yes,” 
ſaid the baron, « Conſtance is, in fact, 
the moſt perfet heroine of romance.” 


— e. at all, replied Sainville, Con- 
ſtance 


2 
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- ſtance - ti no heroine of romance, 
ſhe. is not perfect, bur. her very defects 
ſpring from her virtues, and only make 
her more intereſting. In ſhort, I ſee in 


her a mixture of good qualities and im- 


perfections, which is very attractive, be- 
cauſe it inceflantly preſents to our view 
ſingular and ftriking contraftss With a 
reflecting mind and a comprehenſive un- 
derſtanding,, ſhe is imprudent and credu- 
lous; he has pride, and her character is 
full of energy; yet ſhe is not haughty, 


and nothing is more eaſy than to gain an 
aſcendant over her. The purity of her 


heart and her extreme delicacy make her 


feel really humble, not only does the 


bitterly reproach herſelf with the faults 


ſhe has committed, but even with thoſe of 
which ſhe might have been guiky. For 


example, you will ſee clearly in her hif- 
tory that ſhe attributes to hazard- alone, 


ber eſcape from being ſeduced by n 
Elby ; and ſhe cannot forgive herſelf for 
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having conſented to the nocturnal rendez- 
vous, which never took place. Thus 
the pureſt and moſt virtuous. of women, 
notwithſtanding the innocence of her life, 
eſteems herſelf only for her remorſe, and 
the ſacrifices ſne regards as expiations.“ 
* Well, my friend,“ ſaid the baron, 
« ſuch a character ſhould afford you hope; 
1 am ſure lord Elby was not more amiable 
than you are; and, in conſequence, you will 
haye a better. chance of ſucceſs, for your 
love at leaſt yl have nothing revolting 
in. it, and.. . No,” interrupted 
Sainville, © Conſtance, who believes her- 

ſelf bound by a ſacred vow, may indeed 
hear my ſentiments without indignation, 
but ſhe would think herſelf criminal and 
4 contemptible for ever, if ſhe ſhould ſhare 
them. She muſt be ſeduced, and that is an 
art which I am not capable of employing 
againſt her.“ What you the regouned 
ſeducer of ſo many women . . . But. 


what fort of women? prudes or coquertes? 
— JT avver. 


C 
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I never loved; it was then eaſy to put 
in practice all the artifices which imagina- 
tion can invent; but when we love to 


diſtraction, we have ſo little preſence of 


mind, and are ſo very awkward. Yet 
lord Elby entertained an enthuſiaſtic paſ- 
fion for Conſtance : and it was this very 
paſſion which prompted ſuch deep ſub- 
tilty. Yes, I confeſs that lord Elby loved 
to idolatry, but I think 1 love better-than 
he did. Beſides, recolle& he had been 
long in the habit of diſſimulation with 
her; he had ſpent two years in ſtudying 
her character, in hearing without ſpeak% 
ing; and was accuſtomed to conſtrain him- 
ſelf, Forced by his ſituation to conceal 


his love, what advantage did not Con- 


ſtance's ignorance on the ſubject afford 
him? She was not on her guard againſt 
him, and ſo far from fearing; ſhe eſteemed 


and admired him, and attributed all he 
did for her to the pureſt of ſentiments. 


But ſhe has already read; my heart, ſhe 
R HERE. L 5 N diſtruſts 
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diſtruſts me, and will impoſe ſilence on 
me, or baniſh me, or perhaps fly from 
me. “ My friend,” replied the baron, 
t expect every thing from time and per- 
ſeverance; you ought not to be alarmed at 
a vain oath; make yourſelf beloved, and be 
aſſured ſuperſtition will not gain the victory 
over affection. The important and difficult 
point is to touch a heart ſtill terrified by 
the evils it has endured, but I predict, 
my dear Sainville, that you will ſucceed.” 
This converſation afforded Sainville ſome 
conſolation; he paſſed the remainder of 
the morning in reading to his friend 
the moſt intereſting papers of lady Claren- 
_ don's hiſtory ; and in the evening, he truſt- 
ed the baron with the manuſcript and went 
alone to viſit Conſtance. She received 
him with an emotion mingled with em- 
barraſſment, and aſked if he had read her 
muanuſcript. « You may be ſure,” replied 
= Sainville; * that every word of that writing 
= is already for ever engraven on my me- 
| I5 „ 
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mory. But, madam, may venture to 
inquire what your intention was when 
you gave me this proof of your confi- 
dence ? Did ' you believe that as I knew 
ydu better, I ſhould love you leſs ? No, 
undoubtedly, you only wiſhed to deprive 
me of every hope, be ſatisfied, I no longer 
have any ; but what a cruel method did you 
employ ! While you inſtruct me that you 
can never return my love, you increaſe 
and carty | 12 its height my unfortunate 
paſſion . . “ This language aſtoniſhes | 
me,” faid Conſtance: What! did you not 
tell me you renounced ſentiments it Was. 
impolnble I could ſhare? T thought I was. 


be entruſting my ſecrets to a friend, It is 


your fate to make only dangerous con- 
fidences; but if! promiſed 77 to love with 
moderation 1 deceived you; I repent of | 
it, and.. . We mult then ceaſe to 
ſee each other.. “ Ts this then your 
reward for ſincerity! 9— * But be not 
aaftned, madam, I am of at- 
L 6 tempting 
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tempting to deceive you; I thought it 
right to convince. you of your error; and 
this duty being fulfilled, I know how to 
be ſilent, and you ſhall no longer be 1 
portuned by uſeleſs complaints. — . — 
«*« Do you reckon it nothing to poſſeſs 
the eſteem and tender regard of the object 
of your paſſion? If love renders you un- 
juſt and ungrate ful, aſk no farther conſo- 
lation from me; you ſpeak of a paſſion 
unknown. to me, I did not- feel it in that 
manner.“ — — What. then,” cried Sainville, 
you are affected by my ſufferings ; I 
poſſeſs your friendſhip at leaſt ; but you 
have. fled from the world, and dedicate 
yourſelf to ſolitude, you have no other 
friend: I am the only one; yes, I ought to 
be contented , with ſo happy à lot; but 
condeſcend to ſay it once again—I am 
the only object of your regard now in 
the univerſe?” At theſe words Conſtance 
bluſhed,* © I cannot,” ſhe ſaid, © promiſe 
you, an excluſive attachment, that would 
| be 
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be to grant a return under another name, 
to a paſſion which admits of no diviſion; 
perhaps I may never have another friend 
than yourſelf, but my heart will be nei- 
ther leſs tranquil nor leſs free; and if chance 
ſhould make me diſcover in another the 
good qualities I have ſeen in you, 1 ſhould 
love him as much as I love you.“ 
« Ah!” replied Sainville, “ is this then 
your notion of friendſhip? I muſt then 
be for ever miſerable, for if it be poſſible 
that a day may come in which I ſhall 
triumph over my fatal paſſion, I ſhall love 
you in another manner, but till without 
a rival in my affeCtions; and yet I may 
perhaps behold another friend ſharing your 
heart.“ —< But,” interrupted Canſtance, 
<« you are tormenting yourſelf with a 
chimera; no other but yourſelf will 
ever be admitted to my ſolitude, 
love me as I wiſh you, and you. need 
not fear a rival. . But,” faid 
Sainville, „IJ am not the only perſon 
whoſe viſits you receive, and the baron de 

Verceil 
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Verceil , . . . I had forgotten him,” 
replied lady Clarendon” with a bluſh, 
Scarcely had ſhe uttered theſe few words, 
than ſhe repented of her imprudent fim- 
plicity, and wiſhed in vain to correct it. 
She was only the more embarraſſed; 
luckily, however, for her, the little 
Georgette entered, and the child's preſence 
afforded a natural pretext for changing the 
ſubject. Sainville ſtayed more than an 
hour; at length Conſtance took leave of 
him, and ſent him away much more ſa- 
tisfied than ſhe wiſhed. Sainvihe now en- 
tertained ſome hope, but not daring to be ; 
too confident, he did not ſpeak of it to 
the baron, He was abſent and filent the 
whole evening, and retired at an early 
hour. The next morning Conſtance ſent 
to inform him ſhe wiſhed to ſpeak to 
him, and requeſted he would come alone. 
When he received this meſſage he was 


with the baron; the latter was rather out 
of humour, for no confidant ever exacted 
more than he ; and filence, or the appear- 
ance 
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ſb. of reſerve, ſufficed to give him ſerious 
pain. Lady Clarendon's meſſage increaſed 
his diſſatisfaction; “ Very well, he ſaid 
with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, * you made no com- 
plaints laſt night to me, you went to reſt 
before midnight, and this morning you 
are ſent for, I congratulate you ;. it ſeems 
your affairs are in a good train; but I muſt 
collect it from conjecture ;. you do not 
confide too much to your friend when you 
are proſperous.” Sainville, whoſe. mind 
was ſtrongly occupied with other things, 
| ſcarcely anſwered the baron, haſtily quitted 
him, and went to Conſtance. She re- 
ceived him in her dreſſing- room, and 
when he caſt his eyes on her, he was 
ſtruck with the coldneſs and tranquillity of 
her deportment. Conſtance deſired him 
to ſit down by her fide, and immediately 
began to ſpeak in a firm tone of voice 
as follows: © I have reflected on our laſt 
night's converſation,” and think that before 
I have entirely forgotten what paſſed, I 
am 
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am bound to give a frank and del. 
ſtantial explanation of my ſentiments; 
this ſhall be the laſt converſation on ſuch 
a ſubject; liſten to me then with attention. 
I voluntarily, at the age of twenty-two, 
made a vow, the more ſacred, as religion, 
gratitude, and repentance were the gua- 
rantees. I am not deccived with reſpe& 
to my faults . . . If lord Clarendon had 
| Choſen another wife, he would. ſtill have 
been alive. I have been the cauſe of 
another unfortunate man's death. My life 
has been a ſeries of errors, weakneſſes, 
and imprudence ; where would be the uſe 
of acknowledging, if I did not determine 
to expiate them? Yes; this is the only 
object of my heart, that alone can make 
me ſupport life, and mitigate the horrors 
of inextinguiſhable recollections. I re- 
peat it to you, nothing ſhall compel me 
to break the oath I took at the foot of 
the altar, which: I have called God to 
witneſs, and which I have engraven on 
e | : lord 
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lord Clarendon's tomb. The hand which 
traced ſuch an engagement is no longer 
free, and if it” dared: to ſurrender itſelf; 
who could receive it without contempt? 
But independent of this incontrovertible 
reaſon, is love made for me? For four 
years I have had but one opinion. on the 
ſubject; I have made no reflection which 
has not induced me to believe, that the 
height of miſery for me would be to 
give myſelf up again to that paſſion over 
which I have been able to triumph only 
after ſo many torments and ſtruggles, 
You are in love for the firſt time, and 
love as I did; and ſuppoſing I was free 
and yielded to your love, what return 
could I offer you? A heart exhauſted by 
a paſſion equally ſtrong, and which could 
feel nothing for you it has not already felt 
for another. If I loved you paſſionately, 
I ſhould envy you the advantage of 
loving for the firſt time; I ſhould every 
moment be afraid that you would ſuſpect 

my 
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my affection, and the idea that the recollec· 


tion of lord Clarendon would diſturb your 


happineſs, would ſuffice to embitter mine. 
In ſhort, if I ſhould unite my fate to yours, 
ſhould T be able ro compenſate for all the 
facrifices you muſt make to me? Would 


you renounce for ever, and without regfet, 
the world, ambition, and glory, to bury 


yourſelf in an eternal ſolitnde ? No, you 


| bught to fill a nobler ſtation; I have no 
tie; without name or country, or rank, I 


am accountable to myſelf alone for, my ac- 
tions and my conduct; I am an iſolated 
being on the earth. It is not ſo with you; 
you have a country, and cannot, without 
diſgrace, break the facred ties which bind 


you to her.! Let me ſpeak in my turn,” 
| interrupted Sainville:“ What! hall] regret 


the world? Have I not quitted it, was 1 


not diſguſted with it even before I knew 


you? Reflection and reaſon brought me to 
this retreat, and will not love be able to 
retain me there? Ah! I love; and it is 
oe 5 
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you I love, that is my only anſwer; it is 
better than all your reaſoning.” —* But, 
replied lady Clarendon, © without cabal or 
intrigue, and even without wiſhing it, there 
may perhaps come a time, when you leaſt 
think of it, when you will be torn from 
your ſolitude, to occupy a ſituation ſuitable 
to your talents. . . . .''—« Well, I would 
refuſe it... . Refuſe it! and why ? 


What would be your motives? Can ou 


avow- this without a bluſh ?. Would you 
give up the noble hope of being uſeful to 
your country? No, I would reject this diſ- 
graceful ſacrifice, or rather I am certain 
you would be incapable of making it.. 
* You deceive yourſelf; I wiſh not for 
your (eſteem if it enfeebles the idea you 
ſhould have of my affection for you; hate 
me; deſpiſe me; but do juſtice; to the 
only virtue I poſſeſs, that of loving you 
with ſingular and exceſſive ardour. Be- 
ſides, the court grants places of importance, 
or conſiderable poſts, to thoſe only who 
ſolicit 
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ſolicit them with zeal and perſeveranee; I 
ſhall aſk*nothing ; thus your ſuppoſition is 
chimerical, and will never be realized.“ 
—< You cannot, however, prove its im- 
poſſibility, and that is enough to raiſe be- 
tween us an inſurmountable barrier; what 
would become of me in that caſe, if my 
deſtiny were united to yours? 1 ſhould be 
under the neceflity of accompanying yon 
into an unknown country, and of living 
in a ſtate of grandeur and conſtraint, which 
at twenty years of age I could not endure 
in the midſt of my own family, andin my 


own country. This is what I ſhould ſay if 


] were at liberty, and theſe reaſons would 
be invincible; judge then if you ſhould 
retain the ſhadow of a hope, when the ſolemn 
and ſacred engagement which binds me, is 


- added to the powerful motives which. ſe- 


parates us.” At theſe words, Sainville, in 
deſpair, roſe impetuouſly, and exclaimed, 
66 I ſee all is over; I muſt renounce you! 


My career 1s terminated ; expect nothing 
EOS from 
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from me. Ceaſe your offers of a fruitleſs 
friendſhip, of which I am not even worthy. 
J will fly from you; you will be the eternal 
torment of my life. But do not ſearch for 
futile pretexts; I am troubleſome and.: 
odious to you; theſe are the only obſtacles; 
which ſeparate us.” This ſpeech offended, 
lady Clarendon extremely. I ſeek not 
pretexts,” ſhe haughtily anſwered, I want 
none. I have ſatisfied the gratitude. I owe; 
you, by eyery ſentiment you have a right 
to expect, by eſteem, confidence, and 
friendſnip; hope nothing more: I have 
given you my reaſons, not for the purpoſe 


of your confuting them, but to perſuade and 


convince you by their ſolidity that neither 


time, love, nor perſeverance will obtain 


from me the ſacrifice: of my moſt ſacred 


duties, or a return of affection of which my 


heart is no longer ſuſceptible.“ “ It is 
enough, replied Sainville, beſide himſelf: 


« adieu, madam ! I go to reſtore you to 


that ſolitude and tranquillity which are ſo 
dear 
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dear to you. Adieu! I am going, I know 
not where, but I muſt go: I muſt have the 
courage to leave you, it is neceſſary.” 
He then walked a few ſteps away; but 
returning towards her, ſaid, in a gentler 
tone, © Do you, at leaſt, madam, approve 
of this reſolution. Be my adviſer and my 
guide... “I think,” replied ſhe in a 
trembling voice, © that an abſence of ſome _ 
months.. . “ Of ſome months!“ he 
exclaimed ; “ no, no, if I can reſolve to 
quit you, it ſhall be for ever. If you com- 
mand me to fly, you baniſh me, and will 
never ſee me again.. “ I command 
nothing. . . . . Ahl ſpeak ; atleaſt give 
me your advice... . .“ Well, I think 
the wiſeſt ſtep....” Lady Clarendon 
could ſay no more: ſhe hung down her 
head with a figh ; bur the ſigh was loſt on 
Sainville. He was ſtanding before her 
with deſpair in his heart, and incapable of 
reflection, of obſervation, or even of ſight; 


| the fear of breaking out * too great 
1 ehe- 
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vehemence made him keep a ſilence which 
lady Clarendon dared. not interrupt. At 
length, collecting all his ſtrength of mind, 
he ſaid, 1 underſtand you, madam, and 
will obey, you. You wiſh for my de par- 
ture, you know, for I have told you, that 
on being compelled. to leave you, I ſhall 
adopt the firm reſolve to releaſe you for 
ever from an unfortunate object, and 
yet you order me to depart. This is the 
reward. you have reſerved. for ſentiments, 
which, at leaſt merited your compaſſion,, - 
Theſe are the proofs of that friendſhip, of, 
which even to-day I have.reccived the aſ- 
ſurance. You plerce my heart in cold. 
blood, and without neceſſity ; you wiſh for 
my death; nay, you cauſe it: but I 
fatigue you with uſeleſs complaints. Adieu, 
madam | adieu for the laſt time!“ At theſe. 
words, Sainville deſperately darted to- 
wards the door and diſappeared. On his 
arriyal at home he called Roger, and ſaid 


to din, “J ſhall leave this place in an, 
hour. 
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hour, let every thing be ready. Tears 
came into poor Roger's eyes when he 
heard this order, but he dared not put any 
queſtions to his maſter, whoſe melancholy 
and affrighted air checked and diſtreſſed 
him. Sainville aſked for the baron : Roger 
mournfully replied, that he alſo was 
making preparations for his departure. 
„ What!“ anſwered Sainville; © for his 
departure Pc Tes fir,” faid Roger, 
« two hours ſince he ſent, to order poſt- 
horſes.” Sainville, doubting the truth of 
this unexpected intelligence, immediately 
— quitted Roger, and ran towards the baron's 
apartment. He ſound him in a travelling 
dreſs, with a large hat flapped over his 
eyes, walking up and down the chamber 
with haſty ſtrides, and ſurrounded by his 
ſervants, packing up his clothes and cord- 
ing his trunks. This ſpectacle infinitely 
ſurpriſed Sainville ; he ſtopped a moment 
at the door without ſpeaking 7 then ad- 
* towards the baron, he ſaid, « By 


What 
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what I ſee, Roger was not miſtaken: you 
are going a journey?“ -e Yes,” replied 
the baron coldly, © I mean to return to 
Paris.” Then, without giving any further 


explanation, he continued his walk. Sain- + 


ville, in amazement, regarded him without 
ſpeaking ; and the baron did not break the 
filence, except to reprimand his ſervants, 
and haſten them with equal affectation and 
ill- humour. From time to time only, he 
caſt a look from under his hat on Sainville, 
in order to remark the effect this ſcene had 


on him. Sainville, impatient, and too 
much overpowered by his chagrin. to alk 


for -an explanation, left the chamber, and 
going into an adjoining room, he fat down 
on a couch to give looſe to his thoughts, 
waiting till the baron thought fit to ex- 
plain. At the end of a quarter of an hour 
the baron came to him, and ſeating himſelf 


at the other end of the room, he ſaid, © my 


conduct, perhaps, aſtoniſhes you, yet, if 


you will call to mind the agreement made 
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between us, you will find it is very cnn 
J was in love with Conſtance before you 
even thought of her; I ſacrificed my 
paſſion to you, and I thought that ſuch an 
effort deſerved gratitude ; you promiſed 

me an entire confidence; I relied on you, 
and have been deceived; I am in your 
. way, and embarraſs you: ſo, my dear 
Sainville, we had better part. Notwith. 
ſtanding your offenſive reſerve, as I have 
tolerably good eyes, I know all 'you could 
have confided to me. I know that you 
are happy, and I congratulate you on your 
felicity. You may very well diſpenſe with 
the preſence of a witneſs like myſelf. I 
leave you at the height of your wiſhes; 
I foretold the event, and am delighted that 
I divined fo well.” During this long 
ſpeech, Sainville experienced emotions of 
impatience and anger, which he could with 
difficulty ſuppreſs: and feeling he could 
not reply with moderation, he reſolved to 

** ſilence. He contented himſelf wich 


thrugging 
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ſhrvgging his ſhoulders; and, falling on 
the couch, he leant his head on his hands, 
and was plunged into a profound and 
mournful reverie. The baron, - violently. 
offended with ſuch contemptuous beha- 
viour, roſe, and faid, © It is prudent to be 
filent when there are no goodreaſons to be 
given for our conduct. In fact, I believe 
you would find ic difficult to juſtify your- 
ſelf. You have driven me to extremities ; 
I am even perſuaded it was your intention; 
and the inconceivable: manner in which 
you left me juſt now is a certain proof of 
it.” The baron made a pauſe after every 
ſentence, expecting always a reply. At 
length, obſerving he could not obtain one, 
he was on the point pf fully venting his in - 
dignation, when- Roger entered the apart- | 
ment, and addreſſing Sainville, ſaid, * Sir, 
the horſes are put to, and your baggage is 
in the carriage.” The baron at firſt 
thought that this notice was meant ſor him; 
but he was motionleſs with ſurpriſe, when 

pen „ he 
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he heard Sainville fay to Roger, It is 
ſufficient; go and tell Mr. Renaud that 1 
am waiting for him.“ Roger left the room; 
and the baron, approaching, Sainville, ſaid, 
ce What does all this mean? Your carriage is 
ready, and you aſk for Mr. Renaud; are 
you going a journey? “ Yes,” replied 
Sainville. That yes, pronounced with as 
much coldneſs as ſorrow and ill-humour, 
completed the baron's amazement. But,“ 
anſwered he, in a low voice, * will it be a 
long journey? Sainville replied only with 
a geſture of impatience, accompanied by 
a deep ſigh, which afforded a ray of light 
to the poor baron. He contemplated his 
friend's countenance. Grief and deſpair 
were depicted on it; and the baron at 
length was convinced his conjectures were 
far diſtant from the truth. This diſcovery, 
cauſing him to perceive how ridiculous, 
and inopportune the conduct was he had 
adopted, plunged him into the moſt af- 
| hiking and cruel embarraſſment he had 
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ever experienced; and he knew not what 
ſtep to take: Sainville on a ſudden roſe, 


and haſtily advanced to the door; the 


baron ran after him, and ſtopping him, 
faid, 40 We will not part thus; where are 
you going? what is your intention?“ 
% Leave me,” replied Sainville ; * he 
who could look on my happineſs with 
_ envy, and who conſequently deſires only 
to ſee my life miſerable, does not deſerve 
chat l ſhould confide my ſecrets to him.“ 
«If you are ungrateful enough,” re 
plied the baron, to hold that wocking 
opinion of my heart, you may go; I atk 
for no explanation.” Sainville made a 
motion to go out: * Stop,” ſaid the baron, 
« reflect, that after the reproach which has 
eſcaped you, if you leave me, you will 
never ſee me more.. I may have to 
atone for an unſcaſonable ſally; I may have 
been ridiculous and. too ſuſceptible ;.bur 1 
have not forgotten the rights of a friend- 
Sip of 'fiftecn years duration. At prelent, 
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go if you dare; I ſhall not 1 you,” 

At theſe words, Sainville, without making 
any reply, returned ſullenly to his former 
ſear. The baron fat down by him, and 
faid, Come, my friend, let us caſt. aſide 
our anger, and talk together without re- 
ſerve.“ At that moment Mr. Renaud 
came in: he had a ſmall packet in his 
hand, thinking that they ſhould ſet out di: 
rely for Paris ; this appeared to him very 
natural; for having never in his life made 
an obſervation foreign to his ſtudies, he 
thought it very probable that Sainville, not 
taking any pleaſure in botany, and chemiſ- 
try, was tired of the country, and wilhed 
to return to court. He advanced towards 
the rwo ſiiends, ſaying be was ready 3. and 
as no one replied, he aſked if he : ſhould 
have to go into the park to procure 
a plant he had not yet added to his collec- 
tion, and which was not to be found in the 
vicinity of Paris, nor even, he added, in 


the Vale of Montmorency. This queſtion, 
added 
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added to his calm and ferene air, appeared 
ſo extraordinary to the baron, that he could 
not refrain from ſmiling; and Sainville; 
taking up the diſcourſe, told Mr. Renaud 
that he might go and botanize, and that he 
ſhould be informed when they were ready 


to ſet out. Mr. Renaud left the room, 


and the baron recommenced the explana- 
tion in which he had been interrupted. 
Sainville, at length, being appeaſed, in- 
formed the baron of the true ſtate of his 
heart. After having detailed lady Claren- 
don's reaſons, he ſaid, „ My denarture. 
you perecive, is abſolutely neceflary ; the 
commands it, and it is, in fact, the only 
ſtep. that is left me. Whatever may be 
the conſequence,” ſaid the baron, © you 
ſhall not go this evening; it will be time 
enough to-morrow to put in execution ſo 
mournful a deſign; and I will go inſtantly 
and countermand your horſes and mine.“ 
* No, no,“ ſaid Sainville, „I do not 
chooſe ſhe ſhould think I meant to affect 
M 4 | her 
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her ſeelings by an artifice of which I am 
incapable ; ſhe has received my farewell, 
and I will go.“ “ We will undoubtedly 
go,“ ſaid the baron, bur it is now night, 
the horſes are bad, and therefore 1 will go 
and give orders for to-morrow.” Sainville 
ſtarted other objections; but at length 
yielded to the baron's repreſentations, 
which accorded but too well with his weak- 
neſs and ſecret inclinations. The two 
friends were in conſultation the whole night, 


to ſettle what place they ſhould go to. 
The baron at firſt naturally propoſed Paris; 
but Sainville declared his determination to 
travel. « Well then,“ ſaid the, baron, 
<< let us go to Italy. No,“ he teplied, 
Italy is not far enough from Languedoc; 
when we are taking a violent and afflicting 
ſtep, the farther we go, the leſs. it coſts. 

There is a certain glory attached to great 
ſacrifices, which at Jeaſt ſatisfies our ſelf- 
love. If I quit lady Clarendon, if I can 


tear myſelf; from 12 5 I wiſh that an im- 
menſe 
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menſe diſtance ſhould ſeparate us: when 
we renounce felicity, and are really un- 
happy, an indeſcribable feeling induces 
us to ſeek for the means of aggravating the 
pains we ſuffer. Weé are deſirous of diſco- 
vering reaſons. to juſtify the deſpair | to 
which we give ourſelves up.” — I ſee, my 
friend, ſaid: the baron, that we are 
going to travel to the north. I conſent; 
J will accompany. you whenever you 
chooſe. 4 O. heavens !” replied Sain- 
ville, what happineſs, what enchanting 
chimeras am 1 compelled to renounce ! 
I am going to quit her for ever; yet two 
days ſince I flattered myſclf I ſhould paſs 
my life with her. Do you think,“ he 
added, © that ſhe can ſee us depart without 
regret? She will be alone, and given up to 
her refle&ions. She will, perhaps, repent. 
. f ſhe ſhould invite us to come 
back.. .. I will not write to her on 
the road; but when arrived at the place 
of our deſtiny, I will inform her of the 

f f * 5 frightful 


frighefut diſtance to which I habe volun« 
_ tarily baniſhed myſelf,” She imagines, I 
am certain, that I ſhall; not go more than 
ſixty or ſeventy miles from her. She thinks 
putting in force an/exitrgordinary reſolution. 
I will unde ceive her.. We muſt, how- 
ever, ſaid the baron, decide where 
we will go.“ - Ah“ replied Sain- 
ville, I know not v of Let us 
ſet out from Ruſſia .. . Willingly. 
. . I aſſure you ſhe: will be much 
firprifed;: when ſhe knows we are in 
KRuſſia. “ Yes, I think ſhe wWill, ſaid 
Sainville; and I conſeſs that when I write 
to her for the laſt time, I ſhall feel real 
pleaſure at dating my letter from Peterſ- 
bourg. This converſation laſted till 
morning. At length Sainville perceiving - 
that the baron was almoſt aſſeep, land not 
able to continue it, reſolved to. retire to 
reſt. Before they ſeparated, the two 
friends determined to ſet out at ten in 
Eh 8 g the 
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the morning; but the baron went to bed, 
fully convinced that this intended * 
would never take place. 

The baron had ſcarcely 3 in his 
** three hours, before Sainville came 
to him; he opened the curtains, and ſitting 
down on the bed, he ſaid, My dear 
Verceil, we muſt ſtay here, read this 
letter; he then took out à letter from 
Conſtance, and read as follows: N | 
1 111 69 * f N 
J have 9 reflefied « on our _ 
© terday's converſation, and J do not fear 
to confeſs/ with the frankneſs which' is 
*. natural to me, that I feel the moſt lively 
anxiety with regard to the \ſtep®pol 
© have determined to take: I ſhould with 
it had been dictated by reaſon, and not 

by deſpair. Beſides, it does not ap- 
a pear to me juſt, to baniſh you from n 
© reſidence which is agreeable to you, and 
which you choſe in preference to every 
LE ber before you were W 
170 4 me. 
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me. If my eſteem and the tendereſt 
friendſhip do nat ſuffice for your happi- 
C neſs, or afford no conſolation to you; if 
© my preſence diſturb your repoſe; in 
e ſhort, if you cannot overcome an en- 
5 thuſiaſtic paſſion, but by forgetting me 
entirely, it is 1 who ſhould depart, 
Confirm to me what you ſaid yeſterday, 
repeat thoſe cruel words: I renounce 
© your friendſhip, I an not worthy of it; 
renew the aſſurance of yeſterday, that 
reflection may reſtore you to yourſelf, 
© I ſhall believe you, and will inſtantly. quit 
this ſpot.” I ſhould ſay to myſelf: Con. 
« fidence and friendſhip baue no tights: to 
erat of me, he lgſes only in me an ob- 
© jet? of a ftrong but flight fancy, a. ſimilar 
©« ſentiment is eaſily replaced ; and as for me, 
© I do not abandon a friend, and I quit with- 
f out "regret ; a ſolitude which, peace and 
© friendſhip could alone have rendered dear 
% me. Such would be my opinion. 
Vet I am pleaſed with the thought that 
< EI did 
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© I did not deceive myſelf, when I thought 
© you. a man of genuine ſenſibility and 
© ſolid virtue; and if ſo, I dare to tell 
you, that my friendſhip ought to com- ' 
penſate for the failure of your firlt hopes. 
Thus the plan of an eternal , abſence 
© would be extravagant, affliting, and 
* cruel, . Let us ſeparate for a time, that 
© is what I adviſe,' but I have not the 
© rigour to command it. Love, imperious 
* and tyrannical, rules and commands us 
© as a deſpot. Friend{hip, gentle and 
c 
c 
o 
. 
0 


compaſſionate, inſtructs and exhorts, but 
tolerates diſobedience, In ſhort, if we 
muſt ſeparate, I beſeech you let me 
be the perſon. to depart, or at leaſt, let 
us fix a term of abſence, of which I can 
aſſure you friendſhip will count every mo- 
ment. If you are deſirous we ſhould ſtill 
continue together, I conſent ; but yet, 
© reaſon' and decotum oblige me to im- 
© poſe one condition, which is, that you 
vill ceaſe to addreſs me in the language 
EM: 
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of a pafſion, which 1 neither can nor will 
return. I exact this ſacrifice from you, 
* it is neceſſary for your tranquillicy, and 
© conſequently for mine. Be aſſured, we 


© cannot triumph over love, if we con- 


© tinvally permit ourſelves to talk of it; 
© we inſſame it by depicting it. Baniſh it 


from your converſation, it will occupy 


© leſs of your thoughts; it is dangerous 


even to pronounce its name; let it never 


form part of our converſation. Re- 
© flet, that it may be the cauſe of our 
© ſeparation, and may diſunite us; and that 
* without it, our hearts, for GAR united by 


© the moſt intimate confidence, and the 


< pureſt of all ſentiments, will | afford us 
a felieity, the enjoyment of which time 
© will increaſe and fortify, ad which neĩ - 


* ther of u us as yet has taſted.” 


When che . had finiſhed this 3 


he looked on his friend with a ſmile, 


rn « Come let us go to Ruſſia to 
enjoy 
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enjoy the delicious pleaſure of writing an 
anſwer dated from Peterſbourg. Ah! 
Sainville, Sainville,” added he, you are 
happier than you think or ſhe tells you!“ 
, No,” replied Sainville, « a chimeri- 
cal, hope ſhall not ſeduce me, lady Cla- 
rendon has enchanted me paſt rec overy; 
but I ſhould be the moſt conte mptible of 
mankind, if the ſentiments ſhe profeſſes 
did not conſole me. She loves me, ſhe 
has told me ſo; ſhe recalls, the detains 
me; ſhe does not fear to inform me that 
I am neceſſary to . the. happineſs of her 
life; ſhe. believes me incapable of abuſing 
this affecting teſtimony of her friendſhip ; 
ſhe. does me. juſtice, ſhe, reads my heart, 
or rather diſpoſes of it at her pleaſure ; 

ſhe changes and purifies it; and perhaps 
one day will wake it like her own, I ſhall 
take care to reſpect her reſolutions, her 
oaths, and her tranquillity. Her letter, 
* r Verceil—her ſo tender letter has 
Pats produced 


* 


* 
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produced a revolution in my foul which J 
| can ſcarcely conceive, I no longer know 
Wo myſelf, I never had lefs hope, and yet 
1 I am encouraged, nay, ſatisfied. The 
1 paſſion which conſumes me, and which is 
2 my life, agitates and diſturbs me Tefs, | 
though it has loſt none of its violence. 
38 Lady Clarendon is ſtill more dear to me, 
25 if poſſible ! At preſent 1 feel that her hap- 
| | pineſs is 17. valuable than my own. I 
= know not whether I deceive myſelf, but 
1 1 it appears to me as if the" juſt made 
92 me the arbiter of her fate, and that one 
. word only is neceſſary to decide her to | 
58 comply with my wiſhes, but 1 fhould 
Wee - heſitate to pronounce it. Her tears would 
darm my imagination. and 1 ſhould fa-- 
* erifice - perhaps my own tranquillity to 
1 inſure the happineſs of her life.“ — 44 J 
1 underſtand all this,” ſaid the baron. 
3 cc Conſtance's letter throws light on the 
33 true ſtate of your heart; every word de- 
SSI... Y velopes 
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Sainville then informed his friend that he 
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velopes a feeling which it is perhaps more 
eaſy to overcome than to conceal; in ſhort, 
you ſuſpe&t you are beloved, and you 
already ceaſe to complain. Gratitude and 
joy gie you more ſenſibility and more 
delicacy ; lady Clarendon's happineſs now 
becomes your firſt object. When we 
doubt the return of our love, we think 
only of ourſelves, and all our feelings are 
perſonal; but when we can flatter our- 
ſelves with being beloved, we forget our- 


ſelves in a dearer intereſt, and are gene- 


rous without effort. Ah!” replied Sain- 


ville, © if lady Clarendon . loved me, 


would ſhe have had ſo much prudence, fo 
much reaſon, and ſuch a command over 
herſelf? Can love thus fear and calculate. 


conſequences? - Yes, undoubtedly,” 


faid the baron, when it has been pre- 
ceded by a long and fatal experience.” 
This converſation laſted till dinner-time ; 


had 
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bad As infociedt ly Clarendon; 
and expreſſed the gratitude he felt, aſ- 
ſuring her that he renounced with rapture 
the dreadful ſacrifice he intended; and 
that he ſubmitted. without a murmur to 
every condition ſhe required of him. 3 
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